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WHAT NATURE SAYS OF ITS CREATOR. 


IF we consult the oldest record extant, and study the pages 
of the Holy Scriptures, we shall find it recorded by the inspired 
writers that the vast and immeasurable universe, in the midst of 
which our little earth floats like a tiny mote, was formed during 
the course of six days. “In six days God made.heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them” (Exo- 
dus xx. 11). But we must bear well in mind that the Hebrew word 
““ yim,’ * which has been translated “day,” does not, strictly speak- 
ing, signify “day” at all, but rather an indefinite term or period.t 
Hence, as all competent Hebrew scholars assure us, the more ac- 
curate rendering of the original text would be: “In six periods 
God made heaven and earth,” etc. 

Now, the interesting question arises, What was the length 
of those periods? For many centuries it was commonly thought 


* ‘“Tf we are seriously to study the value and Scriptural acceptation of Scriptural words 
and phrases, I presume that our first business will be to collate the use of these words in one 
part of Scripture with their use in other parts holding the same spiritual relations. The 
creation, for instance, does not belong to the earthly or merely historical records, but to the 
spiritual records of the Bible; to the same category, therefore, as the prophetic sections of 
the Bible. Now, in those, and in the Psalms, how do we understand the word day? Isany 
man so little versed in Biblical language as not to know that (except in the merely historical 
parts of the Jewish records) every section of time has a secret and separate acceptation in the 
Scriptures? Does an gon, though a Grecian word, bear Scripturally (either in Daniel or in 
St.<John) any sense known to Grecian ears? Do the seventy weeks of the prophet mean 
weeks in the sense of humancalendars? . . . Who of the innumerable interpreters under- 
stands the twelve hundred and sixty days in Daniel, or his two thousand and odd days, to 
mean, by possibility, periods of twenty-four hours ? Surely the theme of Moses was as mys- 
tical, and as much entitled to the benefit of mystical language, as that of the prophets.”—De 
Quincey’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 204-5. 

+See, ¢.g., among others, Origine du Monde, etc., by M. l’Abbé Motais; Manual Bib- 
ligue, by M. Vigouroux; Geology and Revelation, by Rev. G. Molloy; La Religion en Face 
de la Science, by Arduin. 
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that they were six periods of exactly four-and-twenty hours 
each. Geology and the other natural sciences were then almost 
or entirely unknown; there was, consequently, no solid basis on 
which to form an accurate opinion; so, in the absence of any 
reliable indication as to their real duration, an ordinary day was 
considered the most natural and satisfactory interpretation. As, 
however, time wore on and men began to devote more attention 
to the study of the earth and to the structure of its crust; and 
as science advanced and extended its boundaries, this opinion 
grew less universal, and little by little lost its hold altogether up- 
on the minds of men. Geologists learnt by slow degrees how 
to read the history of the earth in the rocks, as in a book. Na- 
ture itself was persuaded to discourse to man so soon as he had 
made himself capable, by hard application, of understanding its 
strange language. The earth told him much of its own wondrous 
birth and infancy; and delivered up to him secret after secret 
of its gradual development and growth. So that just as we may 
ascertain the age of a tree by the number of concentric rings 
forming its trunk, or the age of a deer by the number of bran- 
ches or shoots on its antlers, so in a similar manner we may 
form a tolerably correct idea of the stages through which the 
earth has passed, and the duration of its existence, by certain 
well-known indications in its strata. The result of these investi- 
gations has been to convince men that the “days” or periods 
of creation were not terms of twenty-four hours, but long periods 
of hundreds of thousands, or even of millions, of years. There is, 
of course, nothing contrary to Scripture in this view, since the 
Scriptures leave the duration of the creative day quite vague and 
undefined. 

According to the more generally accepted theory of science, 
the earth we inhabit began as a vast circular ball of fiery vapor, 
revolving around a central point. All the existing material ele- 
ments which go to make up the earth, such as the rocks, the 
metals, the crystals; as well as the carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, and other substances of which the animals and plants now 
living on its surface are formed, were then existing certainly, but 
in a condition of such intense heat that they were all maintained 
in a gaseous form. “It is plain,’ writes the learned Father Har- 


per, S.J., in his Metaphysics of the Schools, vol. ii., “that accord- 
ing to the teaching of St. Thomas and of the Fathers of the 
Church, the primordial elements alone were created in the strict 
sense of the term, and that the rest of nature was developed out 
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of these according to a fixed order of natural operation, under 
the supreme guidance of the Divine administration.” * 

In the course of slowly unfolding ages the fiery vaporous 
earth began to part with its heat by radiation into space, and to 
cool little by little. As it cooled, like all cooling bodies, it con- 
tracted and became more compact. At last, after many ages, 
amounting, some say, to millions of years, the temperature be- 
came so far reduced that a hard film or crust began to be formed 
on its outer surface, constantly gaining in thickness and solidity, 
till at last it surrounded it as the rind surrounds an orange. 
The heavier substances, and those which solidify at a higher 
temperature, were by this time precipitated and formed a por- 
tion of the hardening nucleus of the earth. The seas and oceans, 
however, were still held suspended in the form of steam or va- 
por high up in the regions of the air. As centuries elapsed and 
the temperature sunk lower and lower, these aqueous vapors con- 
densed and fell upon the earth in the form of heavy and almost 
continuous rains. As it fell upon the earth’s surface little run- 
nels were formed in all directions. These gathered into torrents, 
streams, and great roaring cataracts and rivers, which, flowing 
together, filled the hollows and more depressed regions, and so 
gave birth to the original lakes and seas and wide-stretching 
oceans, where storms and hurricanes and furious winds kept high 
revel, and so churned and troubled the turbulent waters that, 
compared with the tempests of that period, the wildest tempest 
of our day is little better than a storm in a tea-cup. 

At this stage of the world’s history another notable change 
comes over the scene. The warm, steamy atmosphere of the still 
heated earth begins to stimulate the energies and vital principles 
lying dormant in the virginal soil. The green grass slowly forces 
its way up through the yielding soil and spreads like a carpet far 
and wide. Herbs, and shrubs, and trees of all kinds spring up 
and propagate themselves in all directions, increasing in number 
and stature year by year, till the earth shows at last like a vast 
tropical garden. Thus things progressed and progressed, so that 
by the time the carboniferous period had fairly set in the whole 
land was covered with the most luxurious and gorgeous vegeta- 
tion. On all sides vast forests of gigantic trees sprang into life, 
stretching their colossal limbs high into the air, while innumer- 

* The professor of theology at the University of Breslau, Father Schultz, makes a similar 
observation: ‘‘Erhielt sich die Ansicht; dass Alles zugleich und ohne zeit geschaffen sei, 
auch im Mittelalter. Sie findet sich noch bei Thomas Aquinas (Sum. i. 19) und, nach Peta- 
vius (De Theo. Dogm. iii. cap. v.), auch bei Cajetan u. A.” (p. 328, Dse Schipfungsge- 


schichte). 
VOL, LV.—I 
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able creepers and trailing plants, with soft, succulent, and spongy 
stems and large, broad leaves, covered almost the whole of the 
hot, soppy, and swampy soil. Their number and luxuriance may 
be gathered by the great coal measures, often.many yards in 
thickness, which they have deposited in the course of their de- 
cay. “In the early time there was no aerial animal life on the 
earth, and so late as the carboniferous period there were only 
reptiles, myriapods, spiders, insects, and pulmonate molluscs” 
(Dana, p. 353). 

But a little later great monsters began to move in the deep, 
and wondrous forms of birds and beasts, long since extinct, 
might have been heard crashing through the underwood in the 
sombre glades of the forests, or splashing and gamboling on the 
shore of lake or inland sea. The remains of these great un- 
wieldy creatures are still occasionally met with imbedded in the 
rocks. In'the paleontological department of the British Museum 
various most interesting specimens may be seen and examined: 
such as the skeleton of the American mastodon, an animal close- 
ly allied to the elephant; and the skull of the Elephas ganesa, re- 
markable for the immense length of its tusks. There is also a 
model of an entire skeleton of the Dinoceras mirabile, one of the 
most remarkable of the many wonderful forms of animal life 
lately discovered in the tertiary beds of the western portion of 
the United States of America. This animal combines in some 
respects the characters of a rhinoceros with those of an elephant, 
and has others altogether special to itself. The group to which 
it belonged became extinct in the miocene period (see General 
Guide, p. 48). In addition to these the interested visitor may 
feast his eyes on the remains of the famous lizard-tailed bird 
(Archeopteryx) of the Solenhofen beds of Bavaria; and a series 
of skeletons of the “ Moa” or Dinornis of New Zealand, a bird 
in which no trace of a wing has been discovered. There is al- 
so a fine assemblage of reptilian remains, such as the great sea- 
lizards and sea-dragons (Plesiosauria and Ichthyosauria) and the 
gigantic Dinosauria, by far the most enormous of all land-animals, 
while at the eastern end of the gallery are the Pterosauria, or 
flying reptiles* (p. 50). 

The relics of these and other extinct monsters are occasion- 
ally discovered in the various strata of the mesozoic period, which 


includes the cretaceous, jurassic, and triassic layers. Owing to the 
A 


* The yreat interest in visiting these remains arises from the fact that it brings us actually 
face to face with the representatives of a period in the earth’s history far anterior to the ex- 
istence of man, and wholly unlike anything of which we have any experience. 
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similarity of the general plan upon which each distinct class of 
living creatures is built up, it is often possible to form a very 
fair notion of an antediluvian or prehistoric beast or reptile from 
very scanty data. On the principle of “Ex pede Herculem’—or 
what would, perhaps, be more appropriate in the present connec- 
tion, ex ungue leonem—a foot or a claw, or even a single pet- 
rified bone—the tibia or fibula of the hind leg, for instance, or 
the sacrum or one of the vertebre—is enough to enable an ex- 
pert to reconstruct the whole skeleton; nay, a mere foot-print 
on the soft clay, hardened by time and preserved in the deep 
alantosaurus or permian beds, is sometimes enough to reveal to 
the wondering eye of the discoverer the gigantic form of the 
mammoth or the megatherium, the mastodon or the ichthyosau- 
rus, which ten thousand ages before man was made lived and 
sported and produced their young amid scenes of unwonted love- 
liness, and surrounded by a grandeur of vegetation and a mag- 
nificence of growth never contemplated by human eye, and the 
bare existence of which is only certified by the record stored up 
and preserved in the rocks and other deposits. 

For thousand of years, possibly for tens or hundreds of 
thousands of years, this world was made over as the home and 
dwelling place of unconscious and unreasoning creatures. 

Faith as well as science informs us that irrational animals 
were made before man. All the great geologists teach that man 
is the last in the series of living creatures to enter upon the 
stage of this world. It was only at long last when the fulness 
of time was come, and the world had developed into a_habita- 
tion fit and suitable for a more highly gifted being, that God 
resolved, in the exercise of his omnipotence, to fashion a crea- 
ture who should not only enjoy life, and feeling, and the power 
of growth and development like the beasts and birds, but far 
other and greater capacities as well. An entirely new class of 
animal—an animal, indeed, but a rational animal; the fore- 
runner of a race of beings who should be able to take an ap. 
preciative interest in the works of his hands, and to love and 
admire. He made Adam, and gave him a companion, Eve, 
formed and endowed like himself with the priceless gifts of 
knowledge, and understanding, and free will, and with the 
power both of forming and expressing his thoughts, and the faculty 
of communicating to others his feelings and sentiments. They and 
their descendants were to rule over the earth by virtue of their 
superior knowledge, and to subdue it, and “to have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, 
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and the whole earth, and every creeping creature that moveth 
upon the earth” (Gen. i. 26). Every creature was to acknowl- 
edge their authority and obey their will. 

We must pause here for a moment to remark that, so far as 
the fact of man’s arrival on the earth is concerned (and setting 
aside all questions concerning the means by which he was intro- 
duced), science and faith are in the most complete accord. 
Geology, no less than Scripture, points to a time when there was 
no life of any kind whatsoever upon the earth; and the most 
advanced scientists, no less than the most unyielding theologians, 
declare with equal emphasis that among living beings man was 
the last to appear. Almost all the remains of human beings have 
been found in the quaternary strata, and none below the terti- 
ary.* The fact that a vast number of fossils of extinct animals 
and living creatures have been discovered in the various strata 
below those in which the relics of man are found tends to show, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, and altogether apart from revela- 
tion, that irrational animals of various kinds and _ species lived 
before any human footsteps trod the virginal earth. Every scien- 
tific man, every learned geologist, be he Atheist, Agnostic, or 
Christian, is constrained by the very science he professes to be- 
lieve that there was once a period, however remote, when no 
man breathed throughout the realms of earth. He must also 
admit—not alone on religious grounds, please to observe, but on 
strictly scientific grounds—that further back still a more remote 
period must be admitted in which no life of any kind, whether 
of bird or of beast, of reptile or fish, existed on earth—a period, 
in fact, in which the earth couldenot have supported life for one 
instant. I refer especially to the period preceding the forma- 
tion of the lowest solid rocks, when, as Professor C. H. Hitch- 
cock+ affirms, “the whole globe was in a state of igneous 
fusion.” It is perfectly clear that no life could have existed 
on the earth when its temperature throughout was very much 
higher than, say, molten iron or brass. 

How then, we may ask, did life commence? What produced 
life? What gave origin to grass and trees and endowed them 
with power of growth and expansion? What gave origin to 
animals and endowed them with the power of feeling, instinct, 
and locomotion? What power first introduced man into this 
world, where once he was not, and bestowed upon him the fa- 
culties of reason, conscience, and free-will? We reply God. We 





* There are no certain traces of man in the tertiary strata.—EDITOR. 
+ Elementary Geology, p. 104. 
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make answer that God alone gave, and that God alone could 
give. The scientific Agnostic, on the contrary, questions his 
sciences; and all they can reply is, “We don’t know.” That 
man once had no existence on earth, they acknowledge to be 
certain. That he now has existence on earth, is equally certain; 
but how he was first introduced into this terrestrial world, they 
cannot Say. 

Scientific men make the most valiant attempts to interpret 
and unravel each successive step in the formation of the earth; 
but here, at least, they are bound to acknowledge themselves 
baffled. Without pausing to refer to minor difficulties, we may 
remark that there are four great transitions, four deep yawning 
chasms which, with all their cleverness and ingenuity, scientists 
cannot bridge over. 

The first is the passage from nothing to something. Yet 
this passage must be bridged over; for, though we may transport 
ourselves in thought to a time when the earth was but a ball 
of vapor, or even the finest and most subtile gas-cloud, 
yet we have still to ask, How and whence came the vapor, and 
what gave origin to the gas-cloud? The mystery still remains 
insoluble, unless a Creator and Supreme Fashioner be admitted. 
But, passing by this initial difficulty—a stumbling-block to athe- 
istical science—we come to three other impassable gulfs : 

The gulf between the inorganic and the organic; 

The gulf between the organic and the sensitive ; 

The gulf between the organic and the sensitive, on the one side, 
and the intellectual and the reasonable, on the other. 

Even setting aside for the moment all questions of religion 
and revelation, we have no choice but to acknowledge the fact 
that, geology itself testifies that the inorganic preceded the organic ; 
that the organic preceded the sensitive, and the sensitive pre- 
ceded the rational—the rational coming last in the series. In 
other words, science itself compels us to admit that there was, 
after the bulk of the earth had been formed, a FIRST plant, a 
FIRST animal, and a FIRST man. But how came the first plant ? 
Every experiment, and innumerable have been made, tends to 
make it more and more incontestibly certain that, in the order 
of nature, a plant or tree cannot come except from the seed or 
germ or bud of a pre-existing plant. This is quite regarded now 
as a demonstrated fact. An immense number of most careful ex- 
periments have been made, even in recent years, with a view of 
testing this truth. Again and again men have labored to pro- 
duce life from non-life; but no success has ever crowned their 
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efforts. Nay, they have been forced to accept as an axiomatic 
truth the old and time-honored dictum, “ Omne vivum ab ovo.” 
Science is incompetent to deal with the difficulty. But one an- 
swer remains, and that answer stands inscribed on a page written 
three or four thousands of years ago, viz.: “God said: Let the 
earth bring forth the green herb, and such as may seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind,” etc. (Gen. i. IT). 

So again, in the ascent from the vegetative to the animal 
world, a similar difficulty meets us. Of course, we have evidence 
in abundance all around us in support of the fact that one ani- 
mal may be produced by another of its own kind. We see that 
a bird will produce a bird, and an insect an insect. But no one 
can explain scientifically, nor even so much as imagine, how the 
first bird or the first insect came into being. “Ce n'est gui le 
premier pas que cotte.” 

Science informs us that the earth was once a ball of fire. It 
then goes on to say, that after it had cooled—a process extend- 
ing, if we may trust Helmholtz, over one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of years—it was covered with a luxurious vegetation, 
though it is very careful to give us no clue as to how this vege- 
tation was produced.* Science further tells us that there were 
no animals until after the hills and valleys had become green 
with plants and herbs. And that is certainly reasonable enough, 
for in the absence of all seeds and of all green food neither 
bird nor beast could have survived a week. 

Hence, science and common sense, as well as faith, represent 
to us an earth beauteous with the number and variety of its 
grasses, plants, and shrubs, but at one period without a bird or 
a beast, a butterfly or a bee. We might (had we been living 
at so. remote a period) have wandered through the forests and 
lost ourselves in the dense jungles; but we should never have 
encountered the life and motion to which we are now so accus- 
tomed. No birds sang among the tangled branches; no mischiev- 
ous squirrels gnawed the clustering nuts; no bees hummed and 
buzzed amid the wild ferns and creeping lycopods; no gorgeously 


* Take, for instance, the carboniferous period. According to the reading of the records, 
it was a time of great forests and jungles, and of magnificent foliage, but of few or incon- 
spicuous flowers ; of acrogens and gymnosperms, such as tree-ferns, club-mosses, coniferz, and 
taxacez, with no angiosperms ; of marsh-loving insects, myriapods, and scorpions, as well as 
crustaceans and worms, representatives of all the classes of articulates, but not the higher in- 
sects that live among the flowers; of the last of the trilobites, and the passing climax of the 
brachiopods and crinoids ; of ganoids and sharks; but no teliosts or osseous fishes, the kinds 
that make up the greater part of the modern tribes; of amphibians and some inferior species 
of true reptiles, but no birds or mammals; and therefore there was no music in the groves, 
save that of insect life and the croaking batrachian. (See Dana’s Manual.) 
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painted butterfly opened its mealy wings to the subdued sun- 
light; no shard-borne beetle, with its drowsy hum, rung out 
night’s yawning peal. No; only the shadows flitted to and fro, 
only the rain-drops pattered. There was a time when on the 
land there was no life but plant-life, and when no sentient be- 
ing existed in wood or fell. 

So says science. But later, science goes on to inform us, 
animal life appeared. Yes, “appeared”! What are we to under- 
stand by that ambiguous expression, “ appeared”? Who intro- 
duced animal life where previously there was none? Whence 
came the lion and the leopard, the dog and the deer, the mole 
and the mouse, and all the myriad of other animals. Whence? 
Science, in its irreligious votaries, is puzzled ; science is troubled ; 
science hangs down its head and cannot offer any answer that 
will satisfy a reasonable man; it cannot even suggest an explana- 
tion which is anything better than a-subterfuge. The Agnostic 
dare not confess that God made the beasts, and all that lives 
and moves in sea and earth and air, because that would oblige 
him to acknowledge the existence of a Supreme and Infinite Be- 
ing who rules over all things, and he would rather believe any 
nonsense than confess God. 

What, then, do such men say? They would have us accept 
any absurd and grotesque hypothesis rather than allow the exis- 
tence of God. They will assure us that little by little animals 
were brought forth by a slow process of development ; and that, 
after many convulsions and changes of fortune, the various beasts 
were evolved from—well, since nothing but earth and vegetation 
then existed—say from a rock or a tree. We thus see to what 
shifts even the most learned are reduced, and to what absurdi- 
ties they are driven, so soon as they deny and denounce the 
doctrine of an all-wise and an all-powerful Creator. 

Yet these, alas! are the men who speak scornfully and with 
curled lip about our credulity and superstition. That life ap- 
peared where previously there was no life, and that animals ex- 
isted where previously there were none, are hard-and-fast facts 
which do not admit of any serious controversy. Yet sooner 
than admit that beasts were created by the omnipotent hand of 
God, they will try and persuade us that they were developed 
from plants or vegetables; which, in their turn, were evolved 
from mud or protoplasm, and I know not what besides. Who 
can bring his reason to accept such an astounding statement ? 
As well persuade us that the prehistoric trees produced legs of 
roast mutton and hot-buttered French rolls. 
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No, the more we inquire into the ways and teaching of 
science, and the better acquainted we become with the earth and 
its history, the more the conviction is forced upon our minds 
that there is above nature, a Force ruling nature; and above the 
life begun in time, a Life which had no beginning; and above 
finite intellect and will, an infinite and uncreated Intellect and 
Will. An Intellect, indeed, which made all things, maintains all 
things, and rules, controls, and moulds all things according to its 
own supreme pleasure. In other words, that there is a God, all- 
mighty and all-wise, who reigns over the universe, poises the 
earth on three fingers, and holds the oceans in the hollow of 
his hands; to whom be honor and glory and empire for ever 
and ever! 

Even without revelation, even apart from the teaching of 
the church, we are thus constrained to acknowledge the existence 
of God. If we deny the existence of God, we must deny the 
existence of the very earth, and even our own existence. Every 
object in the great world around us, every creature in the planet 
on which we dwell, proclaims his sovereignty and announces 
his presence. It is to this great fact that the Scriptures refer 
when they remind us that “by the greatness of the beauty of 
the creature the Creator of them may be seen so as to be 
known thereby ” (Wisd. xiii. 5); “ Prastans est opus, igitur pre- 
stantior ipse opifex’”’ (Chrysostom). And it is for this reason 
that the heathens who deny God are, as St. Paul teaches, “ in- 
excusable,” since “by the visible things that surround us may 
clearly be seen the invisible things” (Rom. i. 20); and because 
God manifests himself in the works of his hands.* ‘ The won- 
derful harmony of all things,” exclaims the renowned St. Chry- 
sostom, “speaks louder on this subject than the loudest trumpet.” 
If, therefore, men refuse to recognize God in his works, and fail 
to trace his power and glory in the heavens, it is not because it 
is not clearly manifested, but too often because they wilfully 
close their eyes and do not wish to see—because “they love 
darkness better than light.” 

In sooth, as the royal Psalmist reminds us in words of in- 
spired wisdom, “the heavens show forth the glory of God, and 
the firmament declareth the work of his hands. Day to day 
uttereth speech, and night to night showeth knowledge” (Psalm 
xviii. 1 and 2). Indeed, there is not the smallest insect that 
creeps along the ground, nor the meanest floweret that blows, 


*“*Sicut enim ars manifestatur per artificis opera, ita et Dei sapientia manifestatur per 
creaturas”’ (St. Thomas Aquinas). 
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nor the slenderest rootlet or sucker that draws its nutriment 
from the soil, but speaks with irresistible eloquence of the wis- 
dom and power of God. Take the most insignificant little weed. 
Consider it well. We undertake to say, that the more carefully 
and thoroughly you study its marvellous construction and forma- 
tion the more will your wonder and admiration grow. The ex- 
treme delicacy of its graceful form; the exquisite beauty of its 
coloring ; the fine, thread-like tracery of its leaves; the astound- 
) ing finish and perfection of its minutest detail; its method of 
growth and expansion ; its almost human activity in drawing from 
y the earth the moisture and nourishment it needs; its wondrous 
dexterity in clinging and twisting its slender roots to the stones 
and rocks for support ; and, more wondrous than all, its power to 
produce others like to itself, and to propagate and multiply 
almost indefinitely—all this, and much more which it would be 
) tedious to mention, tell us of a wisdom, and a power, and an 
adaptation of means to ends, which exceed the power of words 
to express and almost of mind to conceive. 

How certainly must this thought have been present in the 
mind of the poet laureate when he penned those oft-repeated 
) lines, addressed to a tiny flower growing out of the masonry 





’ « , . . in the crannied wall. 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower: but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Can we conceive a watch, or a music-box, or a steam-engine, or 
a man-of-war, or any other complicated piece of mechanism 
existing without an intelligent workman or designer to plan it, 
and construct it, and fit the various parts together? Evidently 
not, and yet such things are simple in the extreme compared 
with the myriad objects existing in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. If such a thing as a hundred-guinea chronometer 
cannot begin to be without an intelligent artificer, how much 
less can the world, and all the wonders that fill the world, begin 
to be without an intelligent Artificer. Take one of the most in- 
significant among the myriads of moving objects—say, for in- 
stance, a butterfly. A butterfly, even of the commonest species, 
é. g., the large white cabbage butterfly (Pontia brassice), is im- 
measurably more wonderful and complicated an object than a 
steam-engine, or a man-of-war, or a weaving-machine. 


ee 
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Call to mind the history of a butterfly from the egg to the 
perfectly formed insect. Consider the changes involved in passing 
from the condition of the fecundated ovum to that of a crawl- 
ing, growing, devouring caterpillar; and from the caterpillar state 
to that of the wholly unlike chrysalis; and from the chrysalis again 
to the gay, giddy, gorgeously painted butterfly, completely 
equipped with eyes, wings, antennz, proboscis, muscles, and limbs, 
and digestive organs; and power of sensation and locomotion. 
The caterpillar feeds upon hard substances, while the butterfly 
lives upon vegetable juices, but whether as larva or as fully 
developed insect, it feeds; and to feed means to digest and to 
assimilate; and to digest and to assimilate means to possess and 
to use organs and properties immeasurably more marvellous and 
beautiful than any to be found in any machine or contrivance 
made by man. 

Consider that every vital act in any creature is performed at 
the expense of the structure by which the act is produced. 
Whenever a muscle contracts—as when a wing is moved ora 
leg is stretched—a portion of its substance is destroyed. And 
this holds good of every tissue and of every function. Hence 
the constant loss of substance caused by the exercise of vital 
acts must be constantly repaired, if the organism is to maintain 
its integrity. This can be effected only by the formation of 
fresh tissue to take the place of that which has been destroyed. 
“Every tissue possesses the power of replacing the particles de- 
stroyed by its functional activity, by manufacturing, so to speak, 
particles equal in number and similar in character to those which 
have died” (Elements of Biology, pp. 85-6). Hence, if we may 
so express it, a bird, a beast, or an insect not merely uses mar- 
vellous organs, and fulfils complicated functions, but it maintains 
itself and its organs in repair. 

When we look at a hundred-guinea chronometer and examine 
its works, and see how beautifully all its parts fit into one an- 
other, and how accurately and easily it goes, etc., we are forced 
to the conclusion that an intelligent person made it. But if (ex 
hypothest) we were to make the further discovery that the said 
watch could repair itself; and that when a wheel got worn, or a 
rivet got loose, or a spring became rusty, it could of itself 
remedy the defect and repair the injury, we would feel even 
yet more persuaded of the gigantic and almost superhuman wis- 
dom and power that had contrived it and arranged it. Yet this 
is just what happens in the living objects around. If on pursu- 
ing our examination still further we were to make the discovery 
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that, in addition to the power of repairing itself, it had also the 
still more remarkable power of reproduction—in other words, the 
power of making, without any human aid, other watches like to 
itself—our surprise and admiration at the wisdom of the artificer 
would know no bounds. Imagine what would be your surprise, 
on opening your watch to wind it some fine day, if you were to 
discover a row of ten or twelve tiny watches within the cover, 
arranged like peas in a pod, each a little miniature of its parent 
and on the point of being hatched! Yet this power of produc- 
ing other beings like to itself is just what we find in birds, and 
beasts, and fishes, and insects. They not only move, see, digest, 
repair the wear and tear and loss of their tissues, but they form 
others exactly like to themselves, complete and perfect internally 
and externally. If the sight of a watch, or a phonograph, or a 
sewing-machine at once impresses us with an unmistakable sensé 
of mind and intelligence in the inventor and manufacturer, how 
infinitely more impressed we should be at the sight of a fly buz- 
zing on the window-pane or a cricket chirping on the hearth. 
If watches and clocks, sewing-machines and  music-boxes, 
steam-engines and spinning-mills are not made by accident, but 
by design, and do not start into existence without an inventor 
and an artificer; if they suppose an intelligence to conceive them 
in the first instance, and an artist or rational craftsman to put 
the conception into operation in the second place; surely rea- 
son and common sense require that similar requisites are infinitely 
more needed for the vastly more intricate and beautiful machi- 
nery of the living body, whether it be of bird or of beast, of 
the most perfect man or the most rudimentary animalcyle! 


JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 
London. 
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AT EASTER TIME. 


THE sunset, like a flaming sword, 
Between our sight and Paradise 
Offers its red fire to our eyes— 

A symbol of earth’s Lord. 


The crocus shows above the ground 
Its glowing lamp of yellow flame, 
It seems a letter of the Name 
Which choirs of angels sound. 


An altar all this fair earth is, 
The Christian mind the priest, 
The greatest thinker or the least 
Is acolyte of His. 


For nature gives us what we bring, 
Not more, nor any less; 
The meaning of her varied dress 
Must in our minds first spring. 


Thus Easter gilds the opening year, 
Because Christ is our joy ; 
The sunset brave, the crocus coy, 
Reflect Him bright and clear. 


Nature’s a sphynx to those who know 
Not Resurrection time! 
We read her well; in every clime 
Faith makes her meaning glow. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS. 


I. 


THE story, which I am going to tell exactly as it happened, 
is this: 

I, Henry Malden, now an old priest, and much given al- 
ways to reading and solitude, was sent down into an out-of-the- 
way part of England, to take charge of a country mission. The 
neighborhood was very lonesome. A few hamlets scattered 
about, none of them close together; farm-houses nestling in the 
hollows where tall trees grew thickly; rivulets piercing their way 
through underwoods; and wide tracts of heathery common. I 
had only a handful of people; and I knew nothing of those who 
did not attend my little church on the hill-side. Where I dwelt 
bore the name of Monks’ End. But what monks had lived there, 
or how they disappeared, or when, I could never learn. 

You must think of me as a dull, prosy person, satisfied with 
routine and my own company, passing my days in a kind of in- 
nocent dream; like one who sees the world’s brilliant motley 
painted in dim and faded colors, on a canvas brown with age— 
a far-off confusion, the sound of which cannot come to him. 
One week resembled another. Seldom did anything in the shape 
of man knock at my door. Having no trouble of my own, I 
fell, perhaps, into a careless oblivion of the stage I had long ago 
quitted; and the griefs of human kind became less to me than 
was wholesome or just. If on that score-I was ever to blame, 
my penance was awaiting me. But how could I have foreseen 
the manner after which it would be inflicted ? 

Be that as it may, on a fine winter’s morning, when the clear 
sunshine lay across the snow, and wa’ beginning to thaw the 
icicles that hung in glittering strings from the trees upon my 
lawn, I heard a carriage driving up to the gate; and laying down 
the book I was reading—for I spent most of my time in my 
little study—I waited for the unexpected visitor. My servant 
brought me a card, and said that the gentleman wished to see 
me. I glanced at his name. It was quite unknown to me—I 
had never met Mr. Richard Affane, or any one with whom I 
could connect him in my memory. “Show him in,” I said, giv- 
ing the fire a poke to make it burn up brighter, and then turn- 
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ing on the hearth-rug to see the face of the man as he entered. 
Certainly he was a grand figure; tall and soldierly in his bearing, 
with keen gray eyes, bronzed features, and a grizzled moustache 
and whiskers. I judged that he must be over sixty. He wore a 
shooting-jacket and gaiters, and carried a stick in his hand. 
Bowing courteously, he took the seat I offered him, and began, in 
deep but agreeable tones, to explain what had brought him. 

“You have never heard of me, Father Malden,” he said, “ but 
as I once lived in this part of the country, and am coming back 
here to spend my old days, I felt it a duty to call upon you. I 
was not always a Catholic—” he paused, and seemed to be lost 
in thought for a moment. “However,” he went on, “I am one 
now, thank God; and you are my pastor.” 

I made some civil reply. “Shall you be living near Monks’ 
End?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “at Araglin. Do you know the house? It is 
nearly seven miles from here.” 

“T have driven by it. A large and rather secluded place, 
isn’t it, hidden among trees?” 

“Secluded enough,” he answered, with a short and, I had 
almost said, a violent laugh, which gave his features an odd ex- 
pression. “But I am an old soldier, tired of knocking about the 
world. I shall not be sorry to sit still and smoke the pipe of 
peace. My tastes are those of a bachelor. You will not be 
troubled to keep the consciences of any womankind at Araglin, 
father.” 

“It is doubting the charm of your acquaintance,” I answered, 
in the same tone. ‘“ Have you always been of that opinion?” 

“Not quite,” he said hastily; “I lost my wife many years 
ago.” He walked to the window and looked out. ‘ What a 
pretty lawn!” he remarked; “your church makes an impressive 
background. It was not built when I lived in these parts. One 
ought to be happy in so quiet a nook.” 

“T never found the place make much difference,” said I, 
joining him. “The world every one lives in is made of his 
thoughts and memories rather than his surroundings. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“TI hardly know,” replied Mr. Affane, absently. “By the 
way, Father Malden,” he went on, taking up a volume from the 
table at which we were standing, “are you fond of science? I 
see this is a treatise of biology, and a pretty stiff one too. I 
knew Professor Ranklin, who wrote it—a fine head, but too 
prosaic for his business.” 
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“Yes,” I said, in answer to his question, but turning over in 
my mind his last remark, which struck me as uncommon—“ yes, 
what I can get in the way of science. But I am only a looker-on ; 
I don’t pretend to know anything.” 

“Ah! who does? At least, if you consider what there is to 
be known. But now, will you come and see me?” said Mr. 
Affane, as he turned to go. “I can send for you if you don’t 
care about walking, or wish to spare your nag.” 

Naturally I accepted his invitation. In my place I had no 
alternative. But I liked his frank, hearty ways. And there was 
a charm in his smile, though the remembrance of that short ex- 
plosion of laughter grated on one. But then few men laugh 
agreeably. It is a barbarous accomplishment, at the best. 


il. 


I was to dine and sleep at Araglin, and Mr. Affane’s carriage 
took me there on a terribly cold night, when the roads were like 
glass, and everything one touched “burnt frore,” as the poet 
speaks. Much would I have preferred to stay in my own den, 
The winter was lasting long that year. Great storms of rain 
had swollen the rivers, flooding field and meadow; then the 
frost had fallen like sudden enchantment, fixing the water in icy 
sheets, upon which came tumbling and whirling snow-drifts from 
a gray and steadfast heaven. The villages were more lonely 
than ever. Hardly any one came to church. I had seen Mr. 
Affane two or three times on Sunday, but only for a moment 
after Mass. We had held no further conversation; and he did 
not write until his man brought me a note, in brief though very 
civil terms, asking me to stay the night in his new abode. Now, 
though living on the outskirts of a country village, I had always 
contrived to keep its gossip at a distance. No talk, therefore, 
concerning my latest parishioner came to my ears. All I knew 
of him was what he had told me. 

When I reached Araglin it was dark, but I could see lights 
peering through the trees; and as the carriage drew up to the 
house, I was surprised to observe that in every room there 
seemed to be a blaze of light. Mr. Affane evidently shared my 
own taste for a cheerful place about him. As he came out on 
the steps to receive me, which he did with great cordiality, I 
remarked to him on the pleasantness of seeing such a warm 
glow in the midst of the white and icy landscape. 

“T can’t bear the dark,’ he said, leading the way in. “These 
lights burn from sundown to sunrise. They make up to me, as 
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well as they can, for the sky of India; which I never thought 
I should miss with such intense longing. I doubt, however, that 
I shall get much comfort from them.” 

It was an opening for conversation, and while we were din- 
ing I asked him about his travels. He seemed by no means 
reticent. His stories were some of them curious; I thought them 
bordering on the incredible. But he told them all with the 
same air of frank simplicity. Perhaps he was only amusing him- 
self, or trying how far he could go with me. That he certainly 
did not learn; for, while he went on talking, I could not help 
looking around, and was astonished at the magnificence with 
which he had fitted up the room in which we were sitting, as 
well as his study, or smoke-room, of which we had a glimpse 
behind half-drawn curtains. The walls were colored in subdued 
tints, with here and there an immense piece of tapestry from 
Persian looms hanging upon them, showing quaint arabesques of 
which the designs were chiefly fantastic birds and beasts among 
foliage. The furniture, of which there was little, corresponded 
with the decoration of the walls, and was likewise Oriental. On 
every side lights shone with a soft and luminous glow. The 
meal itself which we were discussing was delicate and choice, 
with strange aromatic wines on the table to accompany it. I 
felt that I had somehow escaped from the atmosphere of the 
Western life. My senses yielded to the delightful charm, which 
was so quiet and unobtrusive, ‘yet so powerful. But something 
within me revolted. I said to myself that a brave and manly 
temper would melt under these luxurious influences to I knew 
not what—to effeminacy, cowardice, mere love of the pleasant. 

“T see how your thoughts run,” said Mr. Affane with a slight 
smile, when we were sitting, after dinner, in the study beyond 
the curtains—he smoking a rare tobacco of which I enjoyed the 
fragrance more than I should have liked the taste, and I drinking 
coffee out of gorgeous Japanese ware in red and gold, the name of 
which I do not recollect. “You are marvelling that a man who 
lives by himself, and a soldier, should care about these things’—and 
he pointed negligently to the woven pictures on the walls—‘“ but 
I could not be at the trouble of changing my habits merely be- 
cause I happened to be settling down in England. I have lived 
in this way for many years; it is only putting the East for the 
West. And then,” he continued somewhat eagerly, “I am not 
sure that I agree with your idea of one’s surroundings being 
indifferent. Don’t you believe in the influence of matter on 


spirit ?” 
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“Put it the other way,” I said, “of spirit on matter, you 
mean.” “Ah, well,” he replied, “again I say, who knows? They 
act and react. Anyhow you believe in their communicating im- 
pressions to each other. Of course you do,” he concluded im- 
patiently, throwing the end of his cigarette in the fire. 

“Tell me how it strikes you,” was my rejoinder. It is a 
priest’s duty to have his eyes about him; and I felt convinced 
that Mr. Richard Affane was not talking at random. He had 
something on his mind, light or heavy, but something. The ques- 
tion was, Would he reveal it? 

After a few moments’ silence, my host, who had lit another 
cigarette and was sitting with his head thrown back in his chair, 
and his eyes shut, like a man in profound meditation, took up 
the thread of our talk again. ‘“ You know,” he remarked, biting 
his lower lip in a way that seemed habitual to him, “if I were 
discussing with a mere man of science, like my friend Professor 
Ranklin, or with a layman, I should not care to make a fool of 
myself by putting forward extravagant theories. But with you 
it is different.” 

“You think I don’t mind extravagances,” I broke in, laugh- 
ing. He put out his hand deprecatingly. 

“No, no; that is not what I mean. But, as a priest, you al- 
low of great and unknown powers—not only the phenomena we 
call magnetism, electricity, and so on, but faculties of an order 
quite beyond these—an unseen life, as well as an invisible dy- 
namic force.” 

“Well,” I said, “draw your conclusion. Suppose I do admit 
that there is a world of living agencies more than human; 
what then?” 

“This,” he returned, leaning forward eagerly and laying his 
hand on my chair; “since matter, as we call it, can affect mind, 
why should not spirit affect spirit? What is to hinder that 
which is in the flesh from communicating with that which has 
gone out of it—which is behind the veil?’ His voice had sunk, 
and the eyes of the man kindled. 

I have an extreme dislike, amounting to horror, of the abnor- 
mal and the eccentric, so I answered, half-angrily, “ What is to 
hinder? Why the Veil itself, I think. Does it exist for no 
purpose?” 

He drew back a little, as if rebuked; and said in a tone of 
disappointment, “ But some have looked through it, have pierced 
into it, and yet have lived.” 

“Not by the methods of science or of faith,” was my reply. 

VOL. LV.—2 
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“As a Christian I must believe in the supernatural, and I do. 
Yet the same law teaches me not to hanker after the abnormal. 
Let the dead bury their dead.” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, “if there were any dead.” It was an 
uncomfortable answer, and to mea dreary subject. I rose, plead- 
ing fatigue, and was wishing Mr. Affane good-night, when he said, 
retaining my hand: “All I meant—but I am. little used to explaining 
my-thoughts to another—was, that behind the forces of the physical 
order, high or low, there must be spirit-forces and spirit-life. 
Everything goes to prove that in the two worlds, of the seen 
and the unseen, a perfect harmony or parallelism has always ex- 
isted and exists now. The past is in the present, and the pre- 
sent in the past. Where scientific men get off the track is in 
supposing that anything but life can discover life. Their instru- 
ments are blind and dumb until the spirit gazes through them 
and interprets the message they bring. You grant so much?” 
he insisted. ‘“ How, being a Catholic and a priest, could you 
deny it, indeed ?” 

“But, my dear Mr. Affane,” said I, with a little impatience, 
“you are only repeating in other words what I granted in the 
dining-room : that spirit acts on matter, and not vice versa. You 
seem to infer the lawfulness of attempting to establish an inter- 
course with those who have passed away. I am convinced that 
we shall do so at our peril. The Almighty has made death the 
boundary and shore of time, even as the waves fall back from 
the beach, and come no farther than they are suffered. Why 
should we violate the Divine ordinance? It is good for us that 
the other world is hidden. We could not see it face to face and 
fulfil our daily tasks; we should be intoxicated with eternity—” 

“Then you think the illusion of a solid world of matter ought 
to be kept up,” he said at length, turning away. 

“TI did not say so. What I hold is that the lust of knowl- 
edge, like every other lust, ought to be under control; that there 
is a curiosity which leads to ruin, which disorders the brain, 
which unsteadies the nerves, and which hardens the heart. Be- 
lieve me, our fragile being holds together simply on condition of 
temperance and the modest use of whatever faculties we possess. 
To run after strange and wandering lights is to court destruc- 
tion.” 

With these words, I went up to my room. Late as it was, I 
could not sleep soundly, but fell into a half-doze from which I 
was continually awaking. The great house, in which as I knew 
lights were burning through the night, became intensely still. 
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But from time to time I heard, as it seemed to me, a footfall 
in the chamber underneath my own, where Mr. Affane slept. 
Was he pacing to and fro, holding talk with his uncanny mind, 
or seeking, perhaps, that chink in the dark veil through which 
he might peer into the worlds beyond? I had a keen sense of 
his danger, and was tempted to go down to him again. But in- 
terference might do more harm than good. When next the 
thought came into my head, I was wide awake in the broad 
daylight, and a servant was tapping at my door. 


III. 


I had engaged to stay at Araglin until the afternoon; and as 
the morning air was crisp and the snow hard, crackling under 
one’s feet as one walked, Mr. Affane proposed that we should 
go round his shrubbery and plantations. They were very exten- 
sive. I found much to admire, especially a winding walk under 
Scotch firs, that took us a great distance from the mansion, and 
opened upon bosky dells and nooks, now full of brown leaves 
which the snow had not quite covered up. My host did not 
continue last night’s conversation; and we were turning at the 
extremity of a path when my attention was drawn to an upright 
slab among the grass in a sequestered and even gloomy spot, 
overshadowed with the growth of yew and ivy. On looking 
again, I saw that there were several other slabs, and the shape 
of the enclosure, which had a quickset hedge on three sides, re- 
vealed to me that I was standing in a kind of cemetery. Mr. 
Affane said nothing; but when I moved forward, he remained in 
the path, and left me to read the epitaphs, which were scarcely 
decipherable on the moss-grown tombstones. I could, indeed, 
make out only a word here and there. The slab, however, which 
had first caught my eye, seemed to have been recently cleansed 
of its dark growth, and I read the inscription. It consisted of a 
single name at the top; while, some way beneath, there was a 
second. The first was “Eva.’’ Nothing more, neither a date 
nor a family name appeared on the stone. With some difficulty 
I made out the other. It was an odd name which I had never 
seen elsewhere, “ Enzian.” 

“How extraordinary!” I said to Mr. Affane as I rejoined 
him. ‘Who could have made a graveyard in such a place? Can - 
you tell me how it comes to be here, in the grounds of a coun- 
try-house ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘of course I can. Did I never men- 
tion that Araglin has belonged to my family for many hundreds 
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of years? .There was formerly a chapel on the spot where we 
now stand; the graveyard was close to it; and my people have 
been buried here for generations.” 

“TI ought to have known,” I said in some confusion; “any 
one else would have read his county-history; but antiquities are 
not my line. May I ask whose tomb is that with the two names 
upon it ?” 

A strong spasm shot across his face. ‘“ My dear Father Mal- 
den,” he said with an effort, “I brought you this way that you 
might be told, for I want your help. But’’—he hesitated, and 
I thought would have fallen, he had become suddenly so weak— 
“TIT cannot, I cannot, tell you here what, some time or other, you 
must know. That tomb holds the remains of my wife and my only 
child. It is all I have left of them in the world. Long ago I 
turned my face from it; but the strong attraction, which was 
always pulling at my heart, has led me home again, over seas 
and deserts, from the wildest regions of Hindostan, from adven- 
tures and chances in which death was on every side of me, and 
I could not die. Think what it is to have your heart in the 
grave—to be lying between your dead wife and child, even while 
you are hurried into the thick of intrigue and battle. Can you 
imagine it? I was absolute ruler in a native Indian state—more 
than king, for I could act as I pleased and was answerable only 
to my own right hand. But all that was a waking dream. My 
life, my life,” he repeated energetically, “ was still here, haunting 
this spot. I came back, at last. And the slab you were reading di- 
vides me from those who were my very self, my other soul. 
What can I do for them, father?” he asked with a wild and 
haggard expression. 

“You can pray for them,” I said, leading him away by the 
arm. “Do you not believe in the Communion of Saints ?” 

“ Believe?” he answered, calming down, though still inwardly 
agitated—“ believe? It was the preaching of that doctrine which 
made me a Catholic.” 

I thought I understood our last night’s talk now. But to in- 
quire into the story: of his irretrievable loss was more than I 
dared. Nor did he invite my confidence further. We. returned 
in silence to the house; and the same afternoon I was driven 
back, over the frosty roads, to Monks’ End. 


IV. 
Nearly six months went by, and my fitful and unsatisfactory 
intercourse with Mr. Affane had not advanced our friendship. 
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When I called at Araglin he seemed glad of my company. I 
dined there once in a way; and we exchanged views on many 
subjects. But the steadfast abhorrence with which I regarded 
the more shadowy and doubtful aspects, whether of science or 
of life, on which he loved to dwell was too manifest ; and though 
he would sometimes approach the question of intercourse with 
the unseen, I gave him no encouragement to pursue it. Perhaps 
I was over-timid; yet my conscience assures me that I acted 
for the best. 

When the long days came, I had my own occupations. I 
was particularly absorbed in a line of historical reading which 
demanded close attention; so that, little as I heard about the 
master of Araglin, I did not think it necessary to pay him a 
visit for some time. He had always been uncertain in his atten- 
dance at Monks’ End Church,i partly because of his health, 
which was precarious, and also, as I gathered, on account of. 
his frequent absences in London. We had never arrived at the 
stage of close correspondence; and, on the whole, I daresay we 
found our English reserve an advantage on both sides. Could I 
have done him any service? Was not the course of events traced 
out from the beginning, and, when he first came to see me, in- 
evitable? Others may pass judgment; it is my business merely 
to narrate. 

On a cloudy and sweltering afternoon in July, when I was 
engaged among the flower-beds in my garden, making haste to 
have done because of the thunder in the air, I saw Mr. Affane’s 
groom driving furiously down the road and scattering the groups 
of children by which his horse flew. He caught sight of me 
over the wall, and without dismounting, begged me, with a trem- 
bling voice, to come at once to Araglin; there was no time to 
be lost. I did not trouble him with questions, for he looked 
somewhat scared, except to ask whether his master was ill—to 
which he answered vacantly, “Ill or out of his mind, I don’t 
know which, sir.”” I went into the church; made all preparations 
as usual when attending a sick-call; and was soon by the driver’s 
side on my way to the strange house in which I had never felt 
comfortable. 

His intelligence was sad and perplexing. Mr. Affane, after 
an absence of about five weeks, had returned on Saturday—it 
was now Wednesday afternoon—and shut himself up in the large 
book-room which served him as a sort of laboratory. For he 
was constantly engaged, so his man said, in making scientific ex- 
periments—perhaps in relation to magnetism, but this Lamborne 
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could not, of course, know. On Sunday evening, as he did not 
appear all day, his valet knocked at the door, and inquired 
whether he might bring him some food. Mr. Affane replied in 
his ordinary voice, from within, that he wanted nothing and was 
not to be disturbed. But that night the servants (all of whom 
he had brought from the East and who were greatly attached to 
him) heard a loud sobbing in the room, the sound of several 
voices, as they thought, and at times a wild and disordered rush 
of feet across it, which—here was the most extraordinary and in- 
credible point—seemed to pass over the threshold, ascend the 
stairs to an upper chamber, and there die away. Since then the 
sounds had been repeated incessantly, and were still going on. 

When I looked at Lamborne in amaze, and told him he must 
have been dreaming, the man assured me that every one in the 
house—the five servants who made up Mr. Affane’s indoor es- 
tablishment—had heard the sound of unknown voices, the rush- 
ing of feet, and the disorder on the staircase. Not one of them 
had dared to go into the upper corridor since; they had slept 
where they could in the kitchen and the servants’ hall. Their 
master was still invisible, though certainly alive, as they could 
tell by his moving about. He had eaten nothing, to their know- 
ledge, since his return, and they were full of dread lest the next 
step in this awful business should be suicide. More than this 
they neither knew nor could guess. 

I do not pretend to be of a venturesome temper. I have the 
courage of my calling, a sense that duty is duty and must be 
done, but no delight in facing unknown perils. Had I not felt 
that I owed my services to this apparently brain-stricken man, I 
might have turned back on hearing the account, so much beyond 
the bounds of credibility, which Lamborne had given of the 
state of things at Araglin.: Happily I could not palter with my 
obligation. We arrived towards eight o’clock. The hall-door 
was immediately opened, and I entered the house. No sooner 
had I done so, than I became aware of the sound of feet and 
voices in the library upstairs, where, as Lamborne said, his mas- 
ter had shut himself in. It was a dreadful moment. My heart 
stopped beating. I thought I should have fainted. But I was 
resolved to go on. “Will any of you come with me?” I asked 
the servants, who were huddled at the foot of the staircase, listen- 
ing, with blanched faces, their eyes strangely watchful and large, 
to the clamor above. They shrank back when I addressed them, 
but none made answer. “Come,” I said, “what is there, in the 
name of God, to be afraid of?” It was all in vain. I nerved 
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myself, accordingly, to go upstairs alone, having That with me, 
as I felt, which would be my protection whatever might come to 
pass. The preternatural din never ceased. There seemed to be 
a growing tumult inside as I approached the locked and formid- 
able door. Scarcely, however, were my fingers on the handle, 
when I thought that the door itself was flung violently open, and 
something rushed by me which I could not see. It fell with a 
heavy weight and a groan against the staircase leading to the 
next corridor, and then went moaning and stumbling the whole 
way up, until it reached some room over my head. 

I was almost sick with terror. But, to my amazement, the 
door which I had thought open remained shut as before. In 
spite of my overwhelming sensation to the contrary, it never had 
been open. I could perceive nothing whatever of the interior 
of the room, where lugubrious silence followed upon the clash 
and confusion of which I had so lately been sensible. 

“Mr. Affane,” I called out in as loud a voice as I could sum- 
mon—but it was only a stifled whisper—“ will you let me in? 
Let me in, for God’s sake.” 

“Who is there?” asked a voice which I did not at once re- 
cognize. ‘Go away until I send for you.” 

“Mr. Affane, I am the priest—Father Malden. May I not 
see you for an instant?” 

There was no answer, but the door suddenly opened; and 
now I could see into the room. Its great windows, looking west- 
ward, seemed to be hung with flaming clouds, which dazzled me 
somewhat. On one side, in a deep arm-chair, was sitting, with 
his head leaning on his elbow, the man of whom I was in quest, 
his eyes staring at me, his hair dishevelled, and—good Heavens, 
it had become as white as snow! He wore a kind of loose 
dressing-gown, crimson with slashes of purple across it, unfastened 
at the neck. In Mr. Affane’s appearance there was the wildest 
disorder. My eyes searched the room fearfully; but I could dis- 
cern no vestige of the tumult I had heard coming up the stairs. 
Books and instruments were in their places; all had an air of 
undisturbed repose. It was wonderful after the hurly-burly that 
had reigned there but a few minutes before. Mr. Affane, whether 
exhausted or unobservant, did not speak, 4nd I went up to take 
his hand. As I did so, the door closed of itself. 


V. 


It was the most eerie circumstance that had ever befallen 
me. I did not know in what words to begin. My cowardly in- 
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stinct warned me to return and open the door; yet I felt con- 
vinced that if I did, my only chance of helping Richard Affane 
would have vanished. I held his hand; it was cold and clammy. 
But speak I could not; only, in my distress, I murmured some 
half-inarticulate prayer. My eyes, which were fastened on his, 
appeared at length to draw him back, as it were, out of the un- 
fathomable depths into which he had sunk. He returned my 
pressure, sat up, and looked at me earnestly. “ You should have 
come before,” he said in a low voice. 

“Why did you not send to me?” I replied. He shook his 
head. ‘There was no sending in my case,” he answered, almost 
under his breath, and the words made my hair stand up; “they 
would not let me.” He looked round, as if in expectation 
of something following on what he had spoken; but all was 
still. 

“You heard it?” he inquired passionately; “it is no halluci- 
nation; has not the whole house heard it day and night since it 
began? Tell the truth, father.” 

What could I say? My expression was enough. “ Yes, it is 
outside of me, not in my brain,” he cried, “there have been de- 
lusions which were nothing else; but this, this is a reality!” 

I whispered to him, not knowing when the next horror might 
break out of the silence, “Can you say how it arose? Who 
caused it?” 

“T caused it!” he exclaimed fiercely; and his loud tones 
made me shudder. Would not the unseen Thing he was defying 
answer him with some fresh portent? But no, he was suffered 
to goon. My thought, all the while he spoke, was like a sick- 
ening sensation as of a third person, or object (by what name 
shall I describe it?) hovering near—a presence, at once loath- 
some and irresistible, in the room around us. 

“Come,” he said, grasping my hand, “I will tell you all. But 
it is not a confession. Long ago, when I came into the Church, 
I confessed. Let me speak as to a friend—a human creature 
in the flesh, similar to myself. 

“It is the story of my wife I wish to tell you. Her grave 
you have seen, but neither you nor any one else knows how she 
came to die at twenty*three. Father,” he exclaimed with terri- 
ble earnestness, “I killed her!” 

“God forbid,” I answered with a cry, drawing back from the 
man; “you cannot mean what you are saying.” 

“I killed her,” reiterated Mr. Affane, looking straight at me, 
“not with these hands, but as surely as if I had stabbed her to the 
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heart. Do not think I am raving. She was a proud, sensitive 
woman, was Eva Norland. I married her against her father’s 
inclination, for he said, with good reason, that the Affanes had 
always been fierce and unmanageable, and I had inherited the 
worst of their temper. Yes, I had, and I knew it. Still, we 
loved one another; all the more, perhaps, that I was not easy to 
control. We spent three years of happy wedded life, my irrita- 
ble temper getting the upper hand of me at times, but Eva 
patient and forgiving. Our child was born—as beautiful as an 
angel, whom his old Tyrolese nurse called Enzian because of 
his great blue eyes, like the Alpine gentian. You saw the name 
on histomb. Then we made the acquaintance of Gerald Mengs, 
an artist, half Italian, half German. And that broke the spell of 
our happiness.” 

Though Affane was a strong man, I heard the sound of tears 
in his voice while he was speaking. I listened distractedly. My 
terror was lest the noise in the air should begin again. I begged 
him to finish quickly, the suspense was overpowering. 

“Mengs had all sorts of accomplishments. In those days I 
could only hunt and shoot. He wasa musician. Eva liked him; 
so did I at the beginning. Then he came down and stayed here. 
They were always together; but why wasn’t I with them? Oh, 
I was about the farm and a thousand other things. Jealous? 
I was wild with jealousy at times, though I said to myself it 
was all nonsense and I was a fool. Eva noticed the change in 
me. Naturally, she was disdainful, and, instead of telling Mengs 
to go, she insisted on his staying for some concert or other. He 
was to play there, and they must practise, morning after morn- 
ing. You can see the thing. I knew she was only provoking 
me; but I could not stand it. Why didn’t she let him go? 

“Tt was a hard frost and the hunting had been given up. 
That morning I had nothing to do but lounge in and out of the 
house. I heard their infernal music going on, in this very room. 
The piano was here, in front of us. How long I had been 
wandering about, with certain thoughts getting warm in my 
heart, is more than I can tell. But at last, as I was coming 
upstairs by that door—it was wide open—I saw, as it seemed 
to me, Gerald Mengs turning towards Eva with an expression 
in his eyes which I didn’t like. They were just finishing a duet 
they had been singing. The rest I can’t describe; it was all one 
flash. I know that when I looked up again, sensible, Mengs was 
on the ground, and my fingers were round his throat. It was 
brutal, ungentlemanly, you say. So it was. But the brute had 
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sprung out of his lair; there was no gentleman just then in 
Richard Affane. I should have choked the life out of Mengs, 
but, as I looked up, there was my lovely boy Enzian, whom I 
had not noticed before, standing on the threshold, his eyes di- 
lated with horror and his lips a dead white. He was fascinated 
by the face on the ground. Well he might be. Mengs had the 
awful look of a soul in mortal agony. I was flinging him away 
when Eva, recovering as from a trance, snatched up the boy in 
her arms, and ran out shrieking. The next I heard was a heavy 
fall, a child’s voice in terrible pain, and the sound of flying foot- 
steps on the stairs.” 

“Yes,” I cried at that instant, I, Philip Malden, cried out al- 
most beside myself, “and you hear them now, don’t you—now, 
Mr. Affane? Good God, they are on the stairs. What shall I 
do.” 

It was no delusion. The whole drama which my companion had 
been rehearsing suddenly enacted itself in the room and outside— 
a hurrying tumult, a panic of the invisible, addressed not to the 
sight but to the hearing, and all the more stupendous that it 
was not seen. I put my hands to my ears. It made no differ- 
ence; the sounds increased, and were prolonged, and died away 
in the region overhead, only to re-commence on the threshold of 
the library. I was quivering with fear, to which any other feel- 
ing, how dreadful soever, would have seemed light and tolerable. 
The deeps of existence had yawned; the veil was rent between 
the living and the dead. 

“That is what I have been listening to since Sunday,” ob- 
served Affane; “the imagination of it, which I had driven down 
beneath the surface in my Eastern adventures, has taken its re- 
venge. But it is my own fault. You warned me not to med- 
dle with the supernatural.” 

“And have you?” I asked timidly, when the quiet was re- 
stored. He nodded significantly. 

“My wife,” he went on, “fell with the boy against the stairs, 
and his head struck on the balustrade. He was hurt beyond all 
cure, being a delicate child, and already weakened by his fit of 
terror: He died in her arms within the week. She followed him 
soon., It was impossible that she should live with a broken 
heart. She never forgave me. I was not even suffered to en- 
ter the room where she died.” 

“What became of Mengs?” 

“Qh! we met,” repeated Affane coldly, “he behaved as a gen- 
tleman, and gave me satisfaction. He had himself to thank. 
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That every one allowed. I have never felt troubled on the score 
of his death. But he swore to me with his dying lips that I 
misjudged Eva. I did, because I was a passionate young fool. 

“Then I shut up the house, went to India, lived among the 
natives, and learned from them practices in which you don’t 
believe. I. pass over all that. Something withheld me from 
mixing up the names of my dead wife and child in these devil- 
tries. You are quite right; theycome from that quarter and no- 
where else. I was made a Catholi¢, as I told you, by seeing 
how your people pray for their dead; and I tried to pray for 
mine. But just consider the difference. I couldn’t; it brought 
up the whole scene, and I was not forgiven. I said to myself 
last year, ‘Why. not go and live at Araglin? You'll be near them, 
and it is your home as well as theirs.’ I came back; and the 
longing to see the face of my dead wife grew upon me like a 
passion. I turned for amusement to scientific problems; but 
they threw me on the old question of calling up—you know 
what—” looking around as he spoke. “I didn’t see why it 
should be forbidden. Still, I resisted, went up to Town, found 
I had no acquaintance there worth cultivating, was wretchedly 
miserable, and, Jast Saturday, rushed down here again, deter- 
mined to put in practice what my Easterns had shown me— 
oh! I knew it would work; I had seen the thing. But I couldn’t 
say beforehand how. When it began, I thought I was crazed. 
But you heard it; every one heard it; there’s no mistake about 
the matter now.” 

“There is crime and sin, however,” I said when he paused. 


VI. 


But we were struck dumb, both of us, by what happened 
next. I cannot expect to be believed; yet, with my own eyes, 
I saw, from out of the mid-vacancy of the room, emerge, as in 
a glass, three several figures—a young man, in the velvet 
jacket which artists wear, lying on the ground, his face inex- 
pressibly distorted, and above him the very features of Richard 
Affane, bloodshot with rage and murder; while at a little dis- 
tance stood, as though carved in stone, the most beautiful dark- 
eyed woman with uplifted hands, and gasping, half-opened mouth. 
Nothing I ever witnessed could be more distinct or vivid. And 
the figures did not float away, did not pass. The fiery sunset, 
which now flooded the library, made a glowing atmosphere about 
them; yet they neither melted into it like shadows nor lost one 
touch of their solidity. Appalling was the likeness, the contrast, 
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between the living man, with snow-white hair and ashen looks, at 
my side, and his wraith, or spectre, so full of vindictive passion, 
blazing in the heyday of violent youth, and strangling his 
enemy on the floor. How long the vision lasted I know not. 
Affane saw it as well as I. For when his ghastly double turned, 
as though to glance towards Eva (it was surely the accused 
wife!), Richard sprang up wildly and ran to clasp her in his 
arms. I beheld his vain attempt to embrace the shadow. It 
slipped from him, and the ‘whole scene disappeared. Then Af- 
fane collapsed in a heap, as though smitten with apoplexy, and 
a white foam gathered on his lips. 

Let me not dwell on the misery of that night. At first I 
could get no one to help me. By and by Lamborne crept into 
the room, and we made up a bed for his master where he had 
fallen. To remove him was out of our power; his pleading eyes 
forbade the attempt. 

Hour after hour I sat by him reciting the prayers in my 
Breviary, and watching when reason might return. I asked hum- 
bly for light and guidance from above; and in the depth of the 
midnight stillness it was given to me. I took my resolution. 
When morning broke I sent Lamborne with q hasty but expli- 
cit letter to the friend at Monks’ End who had the care of my 
altar and vestments. He came speedily, bringing, as I had di- 
rected, all things requisite for saying Mass. An altar was fitted 
up in the library; I proceeded to vest, and John Whitlock 
served me. The patient, who had been sunk in lethargy, roused 
himself when I began, and followed me wonderingly with his 
eyes, not being altogether conscious of what was going forward. 
I offered the Holy Sacrifice that he might be set free from 
malign influences and unhallowed thoughts; that time might be 
allowed him for repentance, and, if God pleased, that he might 
recover. The sounds and sights of yesterday had now wholly 
ceased. I fancied there was an unwonted freshness in the air. 
That immense weight which oppressed me like a nightmare was 
gone. 

When the last Gospel was over, and I was kneeling in 
thanksgiving on the altar-step, Richard Affane called to me. 
“You have done well,” he said in a calm voice; “I feel bet- 
ter now.” “Yes,” I told him, “you look tired, but the evil 
thing has been taken from your heart. Will you not make your 
confession?” He did so with the unaffected sorrow of a child. 
What passed between us, of course, is sacred. Nor shall I 
venture to-hint, although I had his leave in case it seemed expe- 
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dient, on the means which had been taken to evoke from its 
tomb the awful past. Whether the dead came back, or powers 
of darkness flung their illusions about the unhappy man who 
dared to meddle with them—how much was due to the conta- 
gion of fear and fancy, or could not be explained in that easy 
way—I shall not undertake to determine; Megue in mirabtlibus 
super me, all that is no concern of mine. One thing I know; 
that Richard Affane’s reason had tottered on its throne and his 
very moral being was assailed by the unhallowed attempt to 
which he had committed himself. In breaking through the flaming 
walls which girt us round, he had come nigh destruction ; and only 
that faith was left, and the supernatural yet most compassionate 
power of Christ was still at hand to save him, the searcher into 
the secrets of death must have perished. 

But he rose from his bed of illness; and, though white and 
feeble, tasted the quietness of recovered peace during the years 
that remained to him. They were not many. He was now to 
be seen in the little church of Monks’ End every Sunday, and 
did much to comfort the poor and the sorrowful round Araglin. 
At the last he had the consolation of hearing Mass daily in the 
library which had been fitted up as a chapel. And there, one 
morning after Communion, drawing a long, deep sigh, he died, 
without more agony of body or spirit. The house was sold and 
came into the possession of strangers. For years I have not 
been within its walls. But I never heard of any disturbance 
troubling the inmates. Its dark shadows, if they linger about 
the place, are unseen. Linger they surely do. Every roof under 
which men and women have dwelt with their passionate desires 
and foiled hopes, is a house of shadows. But few have the gift 
of discerning them, or of turning back the pages of the Book of 
Years and reading what is therein written. And well that it 
should be so! For when conscience becomes a living present, 
and “the books are opened,” who shall abide it? Richard Af- 
fane has passed into a world which, lightsome as it is within, to 
us remains a terror and a mystery, the burden of which only 
faith can endure. My own penance has been, to dream for 
months together of the figures emerging from the vacant air, the 
rush of hurrying feet, and the heart-shattering tumult, which, like 
an earthquake, lifted the solid ground beneath me, and made it 
rock to and fro. And I have thanked God, on waking in an 
agony of terror, that I could return to my commonplace duties, 
and walk the dusty road of life again with my fellow-men. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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GEORGE VON FRANCKENSTEIN. 

AT the death of Windthorst the press was flooded with obitu- 
aries, anecdotes, and whole biographies. The little man from 
Meppen seems to have thrown into the shade all his fellow-labor- 
ers in the great struggle that ended in the overthrow of Bis- 
marck’s anti-Catholic policy. On this side of the Atlantic, at 
least, but scant notice has been taken of the other members’ of 
the Centre party. Still they are worth knowing, and none more 
so than Baron George Arbogast von Franckenstein. 


I. 


He was born on July 2, 1825, at Wuerzburg, and came of a 
noble stock. A room in the castle of Ullstadt—the place where 
most of his life was spent—contains a collection of miniature 
portraits. “I have to tell you,” he once said to a visitor, jest- 
ingly, “that these are my people, lest you might never realize it, 
so little do I look like them.” Asa matter of fact, there was a 
striking difference, the late baron being blonde, eyes blue, and 
hair reddish, while the long series of ancestors showed almost in- 
variably dark hair and eyes. “It was my grandmother,” he 
would say, “that changed our traditional looks; she was so very, 
very blonde.” He seemed almost to regret it. At the same 
time, no one who knew him closely doubted the genuineness of 
his Franckenstein blood. There were in his family prince-bishops, 
statesmen, valiant knights, humble monks, nay, even a saint— 
Blessed Paulus von Franckenstein, of the Dominicans—but some- 
thing hardly definable seemed to unite and make alike all these 
men, a certain air of unstrained dignity, betraying a mind at 
once stern and strong. And in Baron George’s eyes beamed the 
same steady light. Americans often loudly rejoice in the absence 
in their country of a nobility, of privileged classes, and they are 
entitled so to rejoice, considering how nowadays privileged peo- 
ple generally run in Europe. But where nobility is felt by the 
owner to enjoin the unavoidable obligation of emulating great 
ancestors gone before, where privileges are considered a source 
of enjoyment only because they enable their possessor to work 
with wider liberty for the welfare of his fellow-men, there nobili- 
ty has a high and admirable reason for its existence. Nowhere 
is this more the case than among the old Catholic houses of 
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Germany, though far less in the German part of Austria than in 
Bavaria and Westphalia. 

After having made his college course, Franckenstein studied 
philosophy and law at the University of Munich, which at that 
time was not yet wholly devoid of Catholic spirit. The old 
baron, Charles Frederick, died in 1845, leaving George, as the 
eldest of three sons, manager of the large Franckenstein estates— 
besides Ullstadt they comprise Ockstadt and Buenzburg. More- 
over, the young man succeeded his father in the hereditary dig- 
nity as member of the Bavarian Reichsrath (senate), of which, in 
1881, King Louis made him the president, a position he held up 
to his death. 

The dowager Baroness Franckenstein, born Countess Leopold- 
ine Apponyi, survived her husband for about a quarter of a 
century, and for her and her memory George ever cherished a 
love bordering on worship. Probably it was from her he inher- 
ited that mildness, that sweet, kind smile, which to his dying day 
graced the stalwart knight and made him all but irresistible even 
to political and religious adversaries. On the main altar of the 
church built by him at Ullstadt his filial love is perpetuated in 
the statue of St. Leopold. © 

From the outset Franckenstein’s parliamentary labors were 
stamped with those characteristics in which he himself wanted to 
sum up his life’s work: “ True and faithful” being the motto he 
had written on his coat-of-arms. A courtier he never was. 
Abiding in him was that feeling of personal independence and 
dignity so characteristic of the best German nobility, and so es- 
sentially different from the cringing subjection of a French mar- 
quis under the fourteenth or fifteenth Louis. A man of the 
Franckenstein type is devoted, never slavish. King Louis, rather 
against his own inclination, had been compelled to propose at 
Versailles the erection of the German Empire with a Hohenzollern 
to wear the crown. When the draft of Germany’s new constitu- 
tion was submitted for ratification to the Bavarian senate, Franck- 
enstein had the courage openly to speak and vote against it. As 
warm a friend as any of Germany’s unity, he, like many others, 
could not at once sympathize with the way it was brought about. 
To many an eminent German scholar and ardent patriot of the 
old school—Gervinus is an instance—it. appeared as if Prussia’s 
military hegemony would crush out the multifarious phases in 
which the German national spirit had been hitherto free to ex- 
hibit itself; that, in short, uniformity was far too high a price 
for unity. 
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At any rate, once the German Empire had become an estab- 
lished fact, Franckenstein was of far too sober and practical a 
nature to go on grumbling and cavilling. With him activity was 
indispensable; mere fault-finding he despised. In 1872 he was 
elected to the German Diet, keeping his seat to his death. He 
at once joined fortunes with the men that were championing the 
freedom of Catholic Germany, and who were, as an unavoidable 
consequence, subjected to every kind of indignity, even the 
most outrageous and exasperating. It may be necessary to em- 
phasize that I am not in the least exaggerating. A poor crazed 
individual—Kullmann—fired at Bismarck and missed him. In his 
pocket was found a Catholic paper, or he had been seen reading 
one—I forget which—and consequently upon this was based a 
charge of some kind of Catholic complicity in the attempted 
crime. Of course, no tittle of evidence was ever brought forth 
in support of this charge. But in the German Diet the chan- 
cellor hurled this charge at the Centrists: “ You would fain dis- 
claim any connection with the murderer; he clings to your coat- 
tails!” An assassin clinging to the coat-tails of Ludwig Windt- 
horst and George von Franckenstein ! 

We all now know that these are things of the past. The 
Centre party has long since lived down its maligners and justi- 
fied its policy, as is frequently admitted even by non-Catholics. 
Said an anonymous but well-informed writer in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, 1890: 


“We have no special predilection for the Roman Church, but 
it is impossible not to recognize the signal service which the 
German Catholics rendered to their country by their quiet but 
unflinching resistance to the May laws. If they had yielded Ger- 
many would have been reduced to a state of political serfdom 
hardly to be found except in Russia.” 


II. 


Franckenstein soon rose into repute within his party. Windt- 
horst, as great a master in judging character as in parliamen- 
tary tactics, at once recognized his high ability, and resolved with- 
out jealousy or reserve to give him an energetic support. As 
early as in 1875, at the decease of Herr von Savigny, he caused 
Franckenstein to be elected his successor as president of the Cen- 
tre party. Henceforward the two men were inseparable. Side- 
by-side they were seated in the Diet, arm-in-arm they might 
be seen walking up and down Unter den Linden, the famous ave- 
nue of Berlin. The gigantic Bavarian and the diminutive Hano- 
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verian presented an odd sight, and it was no wonder the 
comic papers seized on them and made them the subjects of 
countless cartoons. 

Franckenstein was not an orator in the accepted sense of the 
term, yet as a speaker he proved impressive. His speeches were 
brief, honest, to the point, and always, even when directed 
against adversaries, utterly void of bitterness. If he was not 
possessed of the ready wit, the cutting sarcasm, of other parlia- 
mentarians, he in return never wounded anybody, never sneered 
at his opponents. He was not a diplomat inasmuch as he 
was totally incapable not only of any double-dealings, but even 
of those stratagems indispensable, it would seem, in policy, and 
not necessarily involving any falsehood on the part of those who 
practise them. Somehow this aversion to what is generally un- 
derstood by diplomacy arose from his deeply optimistic turn of 
mind. He was unable to see why others should not, like himself, 
be ever ready to be convinced on having the truth plainly stated 
to them. Outspoken honesty, united with a unique unselfishness, 
were his dominant features as a politician. Hence it happened 
not rarely that he changed his first opinion on a new Dill, hav- 
ing during the discussion become better informed as to its im- 
port and issue. This might occur in public sessions of the house 
as well as in private meetings of the committees of which he 
was a member. And when thus convinced of having been in 
the wrong, he would never hesitate to say it with perfect frank- 
ness. ; 

It may not be amiss here to dwell somewhat at length on 
an incident in Franckenstein’s political life which has been the 
subject of widespread comment, and is still to be found oddly 
misrepresented in alleged historical works. 

It was in 1887. For some time the German government had 
wanted a large increase of grants to the army, but this the op- 
position had not been willing to give. As far, however, as the 
larger part of the opposition—the Centre party—was concerned, 
its antagonism was not to be construed as definitive, the Centre 
not being unwilling generally to increase the military budget; 
only it wanted to take its time in order to sift the matter, and 
not to grant without due consideration everything Bismarck de- 
manded. Then the Papal nuncio in Munich, Monsignor di Pie- 
tro, wrote to Franckenstein, telling him that Cardinal Jacobini, 
the Pope’s secretary of state, had just sent him a note making 
known the opinion of his Holiness. Leo XIII., so the nuncio 
stated, would like the Centre party to yield somewhat in a mat- 
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ter in which the government showed such extraordinary concern; 
by doing so the Pope was persuaded the Catholics would gain 
rapid and considerable concessions for their persecuted church. 
As soon as Franckenstein received this intimation he took 
every trouble to secure the co-operation of Windthorst and the 
other leaders for the end pointed out by the nuncio. The gov- 
ernment wanted the demanded expense voted for seven years; 
the Centre, holding their mandates from the electors for only 
three years, agreed to vote it for that time, and so much the 
more had they reason to expect the government to be satisfied 
with this, as Moltke himself declared in the Diet that the period 
for which the money was to be voted was irrelevant. In the 
happiest mood Franckenstein wrote home that he had achieved 
everything the Pope wanted. But he had reckoned without his 
host. - Bismarck needed a more pliable Diet, not only for his 
military projects but still more to support his financial policy— 
the Diet then sitting having thrown out his bills for the tobacco 
and brandy monopoly. Accordingly, as soon as the Centre had 
resolved to vote the military expense for three years, the gov- 
ernment declared that nothing would satisfy them but a seven 
years’ vote; and when at the second reading the period of three 
years was carried by a narrow majority, Bismarck did not wait 
for the third reading, but forthwith dissolved the Diet. About 
the same time the authentic text of Cardinal Jacobini’s letter to 
the nuncio suddenly appeared in the governmental papers; no 
one ever knew how it got there. But to the Catholic statesmen, 
and above all to Franckenstein, it was a severe blow, because, as 
a matter of fact, the letter showed that what the Pope wanted 
the Catholics to vote was the very septennate, unabridged. This 
Franckenstein had never suspected; but of course his adversaries 
instantly seized on this rare opportunity to vilify him, and 
through him his party, alleging, it must be understood, that 
Franckenstein and the other leaders had been all along fully ac- 
quainted with the Pope’s letter, but had been withholding its 
contents from their party. Bismarck, in the Diet, censured with 
hugely amusing severity those unruly Catholic parliamentarians 
who made light of the Pontiff’s injunctions, and newspapers in 
which everything pertaining to the Papacy used to be ipso facto 
a subject of ridicule and scorn suddenly assumed the tone of 
holy indignation, turning their scandalized eyes toward the 
heaven where, according to their tenets, no God ever resided. 
The stroke told with Franckenstein more than with any one 
else. At once he wrote out a full account of his conduct to the 
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Papal nuncio. And he added that it had always been under- 
stood by him and his colleagues that the Pope left them free 
play in all matters purely political. At the same time, if his 
Holiness was of opinion that the Catholic interests in Germany 
could be managed more effectively through the sole means of 
diplomatic transactions, and that consequently the services of the 
Centre party were needed no longer, a word from the Holy See 
would suffice to dissolve the party, Franckenstein and most of 
his friends being ready to retire from the Diet, into which they 
had sought admission only in order to defend the church. 

The cardinal’s answer was to the effect that the Curia had 
been led to believe the septennate was not a purely political 
question. The secretary did not with one word even try to sus- 
tain this supposition; and, moreover, he most decidedly exhorted 
the Centre to pursue its activity, which was as much as to say 
that it gave the highest satisfaction. Accordingly the Catholic 
politicians retained their seats; the new elections witnessed no 
loss of strength within their ranks, and in the ensuing session 
most of the Centrists voted against the septennate, which, how- 
ever, was passed by help of a coalition between the other fac- 
tions. 

Franckenstein has been praised on all hands for his unwearied 
industry while in Parliament. Outside of his labor for the church’s 
peace, most of his time in the Diet was devoted to the cause 
of the working classes. In 1881 he was elected president of a 
committee appointed to examine an accident-insurance bill, and 
he subsequently held a corresponding position on all similar. com- 
mittees. 

Whatever he undertook he brought to his work always the 
same clear intellect, the same honest purpose. Nor by any 
means was the appreciation of his prominent qualities confined 
to the members of his own party. From 1879 to 1887 he held, 
by unanimous consent, the office of first vice-president of the 
German Diet, and it was not until political and_ religious 
passion ran high, not so much against his person as against his 
cause, that he had to yield. Hence most striking is the testimo- 
ny given at his death by the president of the very faction which 
forced him out: : 


“ A genuine German, firm and faithful, true and fearless, un- 
selfish, plain, and without guile. A man of few words, but of 
high practical ability and wide views. An authority wherever 
duty summoned him.” 
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ITI. 


Despite, or maybe rather because of his independence, Franck- 
enstein was always a favorite with his kings. Louis II. asked 
him twice to form a ministry, but Franckenstein’s Catholic ideas 
of what a government should be proved too uncompromising ; so 
the honor had to be declined. It is, however, a highly touching 
and significant fact that Franckenstein was the only man to whom 
King Louis thought of turning for succor when, during the last 
days of his reign, the thickening clouds had driven away from 
his throne the crowd that used to bask in the royal sunshine. 
On the 11th of June, 1886, a despatch from the king reached 
Franckenstein at Marienbad. He hastened to Munich, there to 
learn that the king was a raving maniac and could be seen by 
no one. Already on the 13th the royal prisoner put an end to 
his wretched life; so all further efforts in his behalf would have 
been in vain. 

Besides parliamentary life Franckenstein enjoyed still another 
field for public action. As early as in 1847 he was received in- 
to the royal Bavarian order of the Knights of St. George, and 
from 1877 he was its great chancellor. Here as elsewhere he 
was a man of work, not words. That nursing of the sick was 
made one of the aims of the order was mainly due to his efforts, 
as was also the erection of two hospitals—one at Nymphenburg, 
another at Brueckenau—both dedicated to the order’s and his own 
patron, St. George. Up to his death all the claret needed in the 
two hospitals was furnished from his private wine-cellar. But he 
paid his debts to suffering manhood in a still nobler way. He 
partook in person in the nursing of the diseased and wounded, 
assisted at amputations, became quite an expert in the dressing 
of wounds. In 1870 he performed this kind of work so persis- 
tently that, as he afterwards said, the smell of corrupted sores 
stayed with him for a long while. At the little town of Markt- 
bibart, near Ullstadt, a temporary hospital was set up during the 
Franco-Prussian war for such severely wounded soldiers as were 
deemed unable to stand the transportation to Nuremberg. Beds 
and mangled soldiers were plentiful; but who was to pay the 
cost of it all? Again the Baron of Ullstadt stepped in. And 
not only did he pay the expenses and see that the sick were 
supplied with every possible comfort, but he made himself useful 
in various ways by his kind address and manifestly sincere sym- 
pathy, cheering and consoling the sufferers, so that, as one of 
them—a plain Bavarian peasant—afterwards put it, “ He was like 
a father and a mother to us, both at once.” 
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IV. 


The mainspring of this magnificent character was its profound 
and unflinching Catholicity. His was a faith of a kind too rare- 
ly seen in our days, as unswerving and as solidly grounded as 
one of those Gothic piles which adorn his country. It never oc- 
curred to him to cavil at the action of Holy Church, to find 
fault with this or that Papal decree, or the like. That even 
prominent ecclesiastics might experience any difficulty in submit- 
ting to the decisions of a council—as, for instance, the Vatican 
of 1870—was to him simply passing comprehension. “God leads 
us through Pope and bishops, and that settles it’”—such was 
his plain, unalterable logic. 

His respect for ecclesiastical authority was profound, but per- 
fect clearness as to their stand-point was with him a demand 
never to be dispensed with. A model of toleration towards Pro- 
testants and infidels, he brooked no double-tongued practice in 
those whose very office called for outspoken orthodoxy. Proba- 
bly it is little known that (according to the Rev. J. Faeh, S.J.*) 
it was Franckenstein that brought about Doellinger’s suspension. 
The attitude of this prelate towards the Vatican decrees was 
notorious, yet his superiors for a while held back from acting. 
But as a great celebration of the Knights of St. George was 
coming on, and Doellinger as provost was to conduct the religious 
services, Franckenstein went directly to the archbishop and de- 
manded an open explanation. He must needs know, so he said, 
whether or no Doellinger was still a Catholic priest. The an- 
swer was Doellinger’s suspension. 

To a friend of the present writer, who asked Franckenstein his 
opinion of Doellinger, he said: ‘“ He has simply read too much 
and prayed too little” (Fr hat einfach zu viel gelesen und zu 
wenig gebetet). After a pause he added: “Or rather no: he 
might have read all he pleased as long as he prayed; it all came 
about for lack of humble praying.” 

From the outset the Catholic conventions commanded his warm- 
est interest. More than once he was their president. In fact, 
all sorts of Catholic clubs, unions,*and societies were sure of his 
self-sacrificing support, provided, of course, they were conducted 
on sound principles. 

His piety was as unaffected and unostentatious as it was 
deeply rooted. A certain kind of modern devotional books, full 
of verbose and over-sweet effusions, were by him held in horror. 


*To whose charming sketch of the late baron, in the Stimmen aus Maria Laach for 
1891, the present writer is indebted for valuable information. 
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One of his children once reading the morning prayers from a 
book of this description, Franckenstein said nothing, but the 
next morning it came from him in his deep, commanding voice: 
“To-day it is I that pray.” And he began: “In the name of 
the Father,etc. . . . Our Father. . . . Hail Mary. 

I believe in God the Father. . . . I am done; now go on 
with your own trash!” 

Every day he heard Mass, and when possible assisted at the 
evening devotions in the chapel at home. To the Blessed Vir- 
gin he always cherished a special devotion. For years he said 
the beads daily; like O’Connell, carrying them with him wherever 
he went, in the parliament and in the audience chambers of 
kings. The Memorare was his favorite prayer, and his first words 
to his children, when they poured into his ears their complaints 
and sorrows, would almost always be: “ Have you said the Mem- 
orare?”” One day a man, who has himself told me the incident, 
came across the baron just as he was deeply engaged in conver- 
sation with a little peasant girlh The man passed by, not want- 
ing to interrupt; he was, however, soon overtaken by the baron, 
who in an artless manner explained that he had just been trying 
to teach the child the Memorare. 

V. 

In 1857 the baron married Maria, Princess of O6cettingen- 
Wallerstein. When, about a year after her husband’s death, she 
passed away, one of her nieces, herself for years motherless, wrote 
to a friend: “In her we all lose a mother.” Indeed, not only her 
own children and her nearest relations, but all those around her, 
even those who had the remotest claim upon her, be their ways 
of life ever so lowly, when in need they got to feel that in the 
baroness they had a mother with all a mother’s soothing love 
and painstaking care. Those who want to understand what a 
patriarchal form of life really means might have learned it no- 
where better than at Ullstadt. As a matter of fact all that were 
in any way connected with the household zpso facto were of the 
family. When in want of anything, all they needed was to ap- 
ply to the baron or his wife; they were sure to get it. Was 
any one taken ill, he or she would always be attended to; no day 
passed by but that some members or others of the family called ; 
in cases of long-enduring illness a Sister of Charity was sent 
for. . 

And now a word touching the more intimate life of the fam- 
ily. Whosoever has seen Baron Franckenstein amid his children 
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has seen the model father. His delight was to train his sons 
and daughters in his own habits, imbue them with his own taste 
for art and literature. His efforts were rewarded; all the young 
Franckensteins possess exquisite literary and artistic taste. But 
best pleased was the father when he succeeded in interesting 
them in some high political or charitable undertaking of his. He 
would often ask them their opinion on a speech he was compos- 
ing or on some project of improvement of his estates, and he 
was for ever trying to awaken their own judgment and elicit an 
independent opinion from them. “Don’t go away,” he would 
often say when they were about leaving his study; “stay a little 
longer. I do like so much to have you with me.” 

And with all his seriousness he knew how to be as jolly as 
the youngest member of his household by taking part in their 
sports. During meals reserve was thrown to the winds, and no- 
thing would please him better than being able to say: ‘What 
a racket we raised at the table to-day!”—“ Das war heute wieder 
ein Spektakel bet Tisch /” 

A photograph taken, if I mistake not, in 1882, shows him 
surrounded by his household. His tall figure, crowned with 
the striking head, would of itself call for attention, even without 
one’s knowing who the man was. It is pre-eminently the head 
of a man of high moral courage and great kindness of heart. 
Behind him, with the baron’s eldest son leaning upon his arm, 
stands a young-looking man in clerical garb—the young people’s 
tutor. There is, or so it appears to me, something highly sug- 
gestive in the way the baron and the priest stand out among 
the numerous figures on the picture, the representative of pri- 
vate and civic virtue and the representative of God’s church. 


VI. 


It seems that in 1877, while in Rome, Franckenstein caught 
cold during a visit to the Catacombs. Fever and cough set in, 
and, although for the time checked, left behind them an affection 
of the heart. During the ensuing years, from time to time, re- 
lapses would occur; howbeit, in the often long intervals between 
these relapses the baron seemed as sturdy as ever, and his ap- 
pearance was but little or not at all affected by the insidious 
disease. But on the 14th of January, 1890, he was compelled 
to go to bed, feeling extremely weak. A thorough diagnosis 
was made, and it was found that both his lungs were severely 
affected. He then knew what was impending, and his first 
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thought was of his duty toward God. “I will make a general 
confession of my whole life,” he said, and, the confession over, 
he asked for and received the last Sacraments, devoutly praying 
with the priest while they were administered. 

Thus his soul was set at peace with God, and yet his de- 
parture could not but give rise to moments of stinging pain. 
His wife, his constant companion of thirty-three years; his chil- 
dren, always his joy and his pride; his friends, who could so 
badly spare him—they were all to be parted from and would 
soon vanish from his sight. The dying man’s couch witnessed 
scenes never to be forgotten. Unable as he was to keep his 
eyes open, he would now and then raise the heavy eyelids, look- 
ing for one or other of his dear ones; he mentioned their 
names, drew them close to his bedside, embraced and _ blessed 
them. Or he called out, “ All! all!” and looked at them as if 
trying to stamp ineffaceably upon his soul their likeness. To his 
friends, who succeeded one another at his bedside, he spoke 
words brief but of deep meaning. And then again to the 
children: “ Remain always united. Love one another and your 
mother.” 

As the days glided by he grew more and more feeble. Still 
his voice was audible when giving the responses to the prayers 
of the Rosary; from the movements of his lips those around him 
could tell when he was saying the Memorare. 

Throughout the Fatherland prayers were said for his re- 
covery. Perhaps the oldest of all his friends was Archdeacon 
Moufang, justly celebrated for his share in the Kudturkampf and 
for having been among the first to try and rally the working- 
classes under the banner of the church. He used to spend part 
of every fall at Ullstadt, but of late had been confined to his 
room with illness. On hearing of Franckenstein’s sad state he 
had himself brought to a convent to offer up, with streaming 
tears, prayers for his dying friend. And when, on the 22d of 
January, the tidings reached him that a little before noontime 
Franckenstein had passed away, it was to him as if he, too, 
could tarry no longer. Within a few weeks he followed his 
friend into a better world. 

Franckenstein was buried at Ullstadt, close to the wall of the 
church he had himself raised to God’s honor. Here he lies, 
vestec in the dress of a Knight of St. George, waiting for the 
angel’s summons. 
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VII. 


A knight he was, as truly as any that ever bore that glorious 
title. Testimonies to the esteem he was held in even by men of 
widely different convictions poured forth at the news of his 
death—from the emperor, who in various ways manifested his 
sincere sympathy; from the national-liberal party, who placed a 
gorgeous wreath on the bier; from liberal Italian papers, like 
Opinione and Tribuna, in which respectful obituaries appeared. 
Needless it were to dwell upon the grief of his political friends 
and of the German Catholics; doubly needless would be the at- 
tempt here to map out the exact dimensions of his and _ his 
friends’ work: whence it started, how it grew, and whither its 
drift. Nor should it be forgotten that the renascence of Ger- 
man Catholicity during the last two decades was not exclusively 
the work of statesmen. Some of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of this reawakening life had for some time past been si- 
lently ripening; a work, for instance, like Johannes Janssen’s 
great history, the import of which as a fortifying element with 
German, nay European, Catholics can scarce be overrated, was 
begun twenty-five years before the first volume appeared; and 
Father Kolping’s Gesellen-Vereine (working-men’s associations) had 
been a power for good among the masses long before the blaze 
of the Kulturkampf reddened the horizon. 

Nevertheless, the chief honor for what has been achieved be- 
longs to the leaders of the Centrists. They rallied broken regi- 
ments, stationed as it were batteries just in the proper places, 
encouraged the lines, and finally gained a series of decisive vic- 
tories. Already some of the greatest of these captains have 
gone to their reward: Mallinckrodt, Windthorst, and Francken- 
stein are no more. The Bavarian nobleman deserves the abid- 
ing gratitude of Catholics as fully as any of them; and in con- 
cluding I beg to remark that if the picture here drawn seems all 
light, the reason is simply that from whatever side you approach 
the subject it casts over you a glamour to which you are fain to 
submit as long as you want to remain near enough for its study 
and reproduction. 

Jos. ALEXANDER. 
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COLUMBUS IN PORTUGAL. 


OF Columbus between the age of fourteen and thirty-eight 
nothing certain is known in detail, if we except a few items he 
gives us himself in his correspondence, such as his expedition to 
Tunis, noted in a former article. Several heroic deeds nar- 
rated by Ferdinand cannot be accepted as historical. As this 
writer, I have no doubt, intentionally wrapped the origin and 
parentage of his father in mystery, so, in his desire to rescue 
him from the obscurity of his early life, connected him with fa- 
mous admirals of a name similar to his, and made him share 
with them many daring and adventurous enterprises. 

According to Ferdinand, Columbus landed in Portugal after 
a desperate battle with the Venetians, during which his ship was 
burned and he saved himself by swimming ashore. The tale is 
now admitted by all to be an invention. The battle in which 
Ferdinand makes his father a participant was fought on the 21st 
of August, 1485, when Columbus is known to have been already 
in Spain. Las Casas rehearses the story, but evidently on the 
authority of Ferdinand alone, as he gives no other source of in- 
formation. Unless documents now unknown to the world be 
discovered, the history of Columbus between the age of fourteen 
and thirty-eight will remain almost a blank. What was his occu- 
pation during the intervening twenty-three years? It may be 
gathered from his writings. He took to sea, he tells us himself, 
when very young—say, at fourteen. From a letter of his we 
know that he travelled on the sea “for twenty-three years with- 
out any interruption worth mentioning.” Now, from the year 
1474 to the end of his life the movements of Columbus are fairly 
well known. From the end of 1474 to the end of 1484 he lived 
in Portugal, travelling at times north and south, but engaged, 
he tells us, in endeavoring to obtain ships for his transoceanic 
voyage from the king. From the end of 1484 to 1492 he lived 
in Spain, seldom, if ever, putting to sea. The twenty-three years 
of uninterrupted travels must, therefore, have ended before the 
year 1474, because from this date to that of his death he could 
not have said with truth that there had been no interruption in 
his travels worth mentioning. Nor can plausible reason be as. 
signed why, in his letter to the king, he should have falsified 
the facts. 
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As we find him at Savona at his father’s place of residence - 
on three different occasions, on the 20th of March, and on the 
26th of August, 1472, and on the 7th of August, 1473, we must 
conclude that the twenty-three years of travel must have ended 
before the year 1472. Deducting twenty-three from 1472 carries 
us back to 1449, when Columbus was fourteen years old, at 
which age, he tell us, he took to sea. I will say here, retrospec- 
tively and parenthetically, that this forms another absolute de- 
monstration that Columbus was born in A.D. 1435, or in the 
beginning of 1436. Thus the different dates given by Columbus, 
far from being contradictory, prove and support each other. But 
how shall we reconcile or explain the following fragment of a 
letter of his in which, addressing King Ferdinand, he says: 


“Our Lord sent me here miraculously that I might serve 
your highness; I say miraculously, because I had landed in 
Portugal, whose king was more interested in discoveries than any 
one else; he [the Lord] closed his eyes and his ears and all the 
senses, so that in fourteen years I did not succeed in making 
him understand what I was telling him.” 


It will be proved that Columbus, in reckoning any given pe- 
riod of time, always counted both the year in which it began 
and the one during which it ended inclusive. According to the 
letter just quoted, interpreted in the light of this rule, Columbus 
made his first proposal of a transoceanic voyage to the King 
of Portugal in 1471, for we know that he left Portugal 
to return no more, at least to stay, in 1484. From 1471 
to 1484, both dates counted inclusive, there are fourteen 
years. It is quite evident, therefore, from the writings of Colum- 
bus, that he was born about 1435, that he entered on his nauti- 
cal life when fourteen years old, and continued in it to the 
thirty-eighth year of his life, that is, to A.D. 1472. 

However, before the expiration of the full term of twenty- 
three years’ navigation, having matured his convictions and formed 
his plan to visit the land of spices by a transatlantic voyage, he 
proposed it to the king of his adopted country about the year 
1471. Whatever may have been the grounds on which he based 
it, his was a firm conviction, admitting of no doubt, that he 
would meet with success in his perilous undertaking. “He had 
conceived in his heart,” says Las Casas, “as firm a conviction 
that he would find what he expected as if he had it already 
locked up in his chest.” And of all men he was the one best fitted 
“to break asunder the locks which the ocean had held fast since 
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the time of the Deluge, and to discover another world.” Guided 
by an all-ruling Providence, he had prepared himself for the 
mighty task by twenty-three years of seafaring life, that gave 
him as perfect and exact knowledge of navigation as could be 
attained in the fifteenth century, and made him the foremost 
mariner of his age. 

It was during those twenty-three years’ experience that he ac- 
quired an extensive and practical knowledge of cosmography and 
kindred sciences, and learned how to determine longitudes by 
dint of practical application, although, as he tells us himself (Las 
Casas, lib. i. cap. iii.), he had never studied astronomy. In his 
intercourse with “learned men of all nationalities, Christians, 
Jews, and Moors, lay and clerical,’ by the reading of modern 
and ancient philosophers, poets, and scientists, he had learned all 
that was known of geography. ‘“ We believe,” says Las Casas, 
“that Christopher Columbus in the art of navigation excelled 
beyond a doubt every one else of his time in the world.” 

To follow him during his twenty-three years’ peregrination is not 
possible, as we have no reliable sources of information; but much 
light can be obtained from contemporary historians and chroni- 
clers. Antonio Gallo, an unimpeachable authority, tells us that 
Christopher and Bartolomeo Columbus, having spent their boy- 
hood at school, when they reached the age of puberty took to 
the sea, as was customary with their countrymen. Gallo goes 
on to say that Bartolomeo went to Portugal and ultimately set- 
tled in Lisbon, and there made a living by drawing mariners’ 
charts. According to Gallo, he went to Portugal because many 
Genoese seamen found there at that time employment and _ lu- 
crative positions, and, in my opinion, because his noble relative, 
possibly a brother of his grandmother, Bartolomeo Perestrello, 
was governor of the Portuguese Island of Porto Santo, and there 
they could expect to be received, not as the sons of the Genoese 
weaver, but as the cousin or grandnephew of an influential 
grandee. 

As Bartolomeo lived in Portugal, Christopher naturally may 
be supposed to have made that country the starting point of his 
frequent journeys, whence, as his manhood matured, startling dis- 
coveries of new lands on the coast of Africa were of frequent 
occurrence. Year after year expeditions started from Lisbon, 
pushing further and further the exploration of the African coast. 
The goal in mind was the land of spices, to be reached by cir- 
cumnavigating Africa; and the prize to be won, the lucrative 
commerce between Asia and Europe, which, finding its way 
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through the Red Sea and the Nile to Egypt, had enriched for 
centuries Venice, the queen of the sea, and the rest of the Italian 
peninsula. That commerce the kings of Portugal and their peo- 
ple desired to gain possession of. 

The reigns of Alfonso V. and John II. form a period in 
Portuguese history remarkable for a feverish activity in naval en- 
terprises. ‘“ An incredible enthusiasm,” says the Jesuit Riccardo 
Cappa in his Colon y los Espanoles, “ for maritime discoveries had 
seized the Portuguese nation.” That enthusiasm and a desire of 
fame and discovery were soon shared by the gifted and intrepid 
young Genoese, who, seeing that all attempts to reach India by 
an Eastern route had failed, conceived the idea of travelling to 
it by the way of the West. Can all this be proved? We have 
seen that Columbus had endeavored for fourteen years to induce 
the King of Portugal to give him ships, etc. We have seen, also, 
that about January 1, 1485, he had already arrived in Spain. It 
must, then, have been about 1471 that his first application to the 
King of Portugal was made. Now, Las Casas expressly says that 
it was on account of his having established his domicile in Portu- 
gal, and because he had become a subject of Portugal, that he 
made the first proposal to that king. As Columbus was in Sa- 
vona and Genoa during 1472, and in August, 1473, and as it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the first proposal to the King of Portugal 
was made not later than 1474, and as he could not have become 
a subject by reason of his domicile in the space of a very few 
months at most, it follows that said proposal must have been 
made before 1472. Oviedo tells us that Columbus had become 
a subject of Portugal by reason of his marriage. If so, he must 
have been married before 1474, and even before 1472 Portugal 
must have been his home. 

Fernam Martins, or Martinez, was a canon of the cathedral of 
Lisbon, and perhaps a relative of that Margarita Martins who 
had been the first wife of Bartolomeo Perestrello, the father-in- 
law of Columbus. Pedro Noronha, a nephew of the same Pere- 
strello, was archbishop of Lisbon. These coincidences are easily 
explained by the nepotism common everywhere in the church 
during the fifteenth century. They explain in turn how easy it 
must have been for Columbus to have access to the king. The 
canon, Fernam Martins, was in correspondence with Paulo Tos- 
canelli, a learned man of Florence. The king of Portugal di- 
rected the canon to write to Toscanelli asking him to explain 
how the land of spices could be reached by a journey west on 
the Atlantic. Martins wrote, and received an answer dated the 
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25th of June, 1474. Why should it have entered the mind of 
the king, who, later on, came to the conclusion that the idea of 
Columbus was but an empty dream, to ask such information, 
were it not that the latter’s proposals had already been made 
and were being considered? It is true that on some previous 
occasion Toscanelli had spoken to Martins of the possibility of 
reaching the East by way of the West, as may be gathered 
from Toscanelli’s letters; and it is true that the information 
might have been communicated by Martins to the king. But all 
contemporary historians, Portuguese and Spanish, agree in at- 
tributing to Columbus the initiative in the undertaking; and this 
point has never been controverted. Had it been otherwise, said 
historians would not have failed to make a note of it, anxious 
as some of them showed themselves to be to belittle the merits 
of the Genoese. If so, we must again conclude the offer of 
Columbus to the Portuguese king was made before 1472. For 
the correspondence of Martins with Toscanelli presupposes an 
investigation of Columbus’s plans by the king. We know that 
Columbus was in Savona from the 2oth of March, 1472, to at 
least the 7th of August, 1473. Even supposing that he left 
Genoa immediately after the 7th of August, 1473, and that he 
went to Portugal at once, it is not credible that, if he was a 
stranger in that country, within the period of at most a few 
months he could have gained influence enough at the court of 
Portugal to engage its serious attention to what must have ap- 
peared his wild scheme—an attention serious enough not only 
to interest the learned men of Portugal, but to induce them to 
look abroad for information. 

How shall we explain the presence of Columbus in Savona in 
1472 and 1473 if he had laid his plans before the king prior to 
these dates? During 1471 Alfonso V.-+ was engaged in a for- 
midable war against the Moors on African soil, which prevented 
him from giving the Genoese a favorable answer. He either de- 
ferred an answer or answered negatively. Thereupon Columbus, 
who, as a loyal subject, had made the first offer to his adopted 
country, seeing that, for the time being at least, nothing could 
be accomplished there, betook himself to his native Genoa and 
offered to the authorities of the republic to undertake the voyage 
of discovery and reach the East by way of the West. No offi- 
cial document concerning his negotiations with the Genoese gov- 
ernment is extant. But that the offer was made by Columbus * 
at one time or another there can be no doubt. After having dis- 
covered America, Columbus wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella: 
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“In order to serve your highnesses, I refused to come to any 
agreement with France or England or Portugal; the letters of 
the princes of those countries your highnesses have seen in the 
hands of Doctor Villalano.” From this we learn that he had ap- 
plied for ships to Portugal, France, and England. Another let- 
ter of Columbus, lately discovered by Cesare Canti, acquaints us 
with the fact that he had made the same request to Venice. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that the republic of Genoa, his na- 
tive country, which was second to none of the European powers 
in maritime enterprise, should have been singled out as the only 
one to which he would not afford an opportunity of acquiring the 
marvellous unknown regions which he felt sure were about to be 
discovered. There is no evidence that Columbus visited Genoa 
after 1473. If an offer was ever made it must have been made 
in 1472 and 1473. That it was made is attested by Ramusio, 
who, as early as 1534, published at Venice his Compendium of the 
General History of the West Indies from the writings of Peter 
Martyr; by Benzoni in his Astory of the New World, published 
in 1565; and by the Spanish historian Herreras. The memorial 
Columbus addressed to the republic of Venice is now lost; but, 
as late as the end of the last century, it was to be seen in the 
archives of that city. If one trait of character more than an- 
other is to be admired in the great mariner, it is his persever- 
ance and tenacity of purpose. It is not, therefore, to be sup- 
posed that, after receiving a refusal from Genoa, he lost all 
hopes from that quarter. 

In 1480 Dominic Columbus gave power of attorney to his 
son Bartolomeo to transact business in Genoa. The document 
was dated the 16th of June, 1480. While Christopher was en- 
gaged, between 1484 and 1492, in Spain in the endeavor to ob- 
tain a grant of ships from their Catholic majesties, Bartolomeo 
was visiting the cdurts of England and France for the same 
purpose. This visit to Genoa in 1480 was, I believe, for the 
purpose of making a last effort in that quarter. That Christo- 
pher remained in Genoa during the years 1472 and 1473, en- 
gaged in soliciting ships for his intended voyage, may be gather- 
ed also from a clause in his last will and testament. The admi- 
ral, during the twenty years of struggle, poverty, and privation 
intervening between 1471 and 1492, contracted numerous debts, 
which remained unpaid to the end of his life. To clear his 
conscience he directed in his will that the different sums he 
owed should be paid by his heirs in such a way as not to let 
the creditors know whence the money came. Among such be- 
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quests, first on the list, is the following: “To the heirs of Ge- 
ronimo del Puerto, the father of Benito del Puerto, Chancellor 
of Genoa, twenty ducats or their equivalent.” The office of 
chancellor of the republic was that of a solicitor-general, sharing 
the duties of our secretary of state and attorney-general. Beni- 
to del Puerto was an influential nobleman ranking high in the 
state councils of the republic; and it was evidently as a fee for 
presenting his petition, or for some similar service, that Colum- 
bus had bound himself to pay him the twenty ducats, a con- 
siderable sum for those days. It is also worthy of notice that, 
while Christopher’s father was in good circumstances at the end 
of 1469, as we have seen, all the documents of 1472, 1473, and 
those of subsequent years indicate that he was always in straits 
for money. Five of them concern different sales of real estate, 
and five others are promissory notes for goods bought on cre- 
dit. Once only during this time did he buy real estate, but en- 
tirely on credit, and he never succeeded in paying for it. It is 
but just, therefore, to surmise that the Columbus family, father 
and sons, impoverished themselves in trying to obtain the means 
necessary to discover America; and that not only the name of 
Christopher, but those also of his father Dominic, of his brothers 
Bartolomeo, James, and John Pellegrino, should be dear to every 
American. Their old home by the gate of St. Andrea in Genoa 
was sold, I believe, to enable Christopher to accomplish the one 
great object of his life. 

Henry Harrisse, having misunderstood the Savonese docu- 
ments and hence adopted a false chronology, arrives at a con- 
clusion diametrically opposed to mine. According to him, Chris- 
topher Columbus learned the trade of journeyman weaver and 
continued to exercise it until 1473. But he admits that, owing 
to his decided taste for a seaman’s life, he may have pursued 
during his youth, contemporaneously with his wool-carding and 
cloth-weaving, certain nautical studies and undertaken some jour- 
neys on the Mediterranean. “All his assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” says Harrisse, “ everything tends to prove that 
the principal occupation of Columbus, his true profession even 
after having become of age (at twenty-five), was to card wool 
and weave cloth. . . . His age then, in 1472, was between 
twenty-five and twenty-six. . . . The following year, on the 
27th of August, he is yet found in Savona, acting in the capaci- 
ty of witness to a will wherein he is designated as /anerius.” 
These quotations are found at pages 247 and 248 of the first 
volume of Harrisse’s Christophe Colombo. 
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It is truly painful to see this erudite and painstaking critic 
misled into spoiling his life-work by the single Latin word Jane- 
vius, which he takes to mean in French (fsserand, or weaver in 
English. I submit that, if he be right, Columbus in his early 
manhood, in 1474, at twenty-seven years of age, was an even 
more wonderful man than when eighteen years after, in 1492, 
he discovered America. Harrisse would have us believe that 
this son of a “poor weaver,” “a weaver himself,” whose educa- 
tion was then “very elementary,” and who had never seen other 
seas than the Mediterranean, while carding wool and weaving 
cloth conceived the idea of braving the Atlantic and travelling 
to the antipodes to discover new lands! He would have us be- 
lieve that this Genoese weaver at twenty-seven left of a sudden 
his wool, his shuttle, his cloth,and went to ask of the King of 
Portugal ships to go to the island of Cipango to visit the grand 
khan! He would have us believe that as soon as he set foot in 
Portugal he entered not only into intimate relations with the 
gentry and the learned men of that kingdom, but with the 
Florentine savant Toscanelli, to whom he sent a terrestrial globe 
designed by himself and geometrically fashioned by his own 
handicraft, “with seas, ports, shores, bays, islands, etc., each in 
its proper place.” It all looks @ f@ Jules Verne. We have seen 
how Harrisse, having taken it for granted that /amertus is synony- 
mous with ‘¢extor pannorum lane, was beguiled into believing 
that the father of Columbus had all his life exercised the trade 
of weaver. He reached this conclusion by reasoning, on false 
premises, that Columbus was born not earlier than 1446, and see- 
ing him designated as /anerius in 1472 he reasoned thus: Colum- 
bus was a weaver. He must have begun his apprenticeship 
when fourteen years of age, 7. ¢. in 1460, and continued it the 
usual period of five or six years to 1465 or 1466. As in 1472 
and 1473 he is yet found working at his father’s trade, the con-. 
clusion quoted above is reached. But Harrisse is evidently 
wrong. Columbus was a gifted but not an impossible man. 

This seems to be the proper place to give the reason why 
Columbus, in one of the documents which proved his presence 
in Savona in 1472 and 1473, is designated as /amerius. When 
between 1484 and 1492 Columbus was patiently waiting on the 
court of Spain, he at times, Las Casas tells us, made a living 
by drawing and selling mariners’ charts, and, we are informed by 
the cura de los palacios, by selling printed books. So, when at 
Genoa, being so poor.as to be compelled to contract debts, he 
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naturally associated himself with his father in the wool-trade, 
and thus was properly designated by the notary as /anerius, or 
wool-dealer. He had, however, no fixed residence in Savona; for 
while his father is constantly designated as haditator Savona, 
Columbus is described as J/anertus de Genua. A suitor to a 
republican government’s favor, then as now, needed to reside at 
the capital. This did not prevent him from frequently visiting 
his father in Savona, twenty-five miles distant from Genoa 
by a convenient two or three hours’ sail, or even from spend- 
ing weeks or months with the family. 

I may conclude that every circumstance, and every legitimate 
historical induction, confirms the implied assertion of Colum- 
bus, that he proposed his scheme to Portugal about the year 
1470. A 

Columbus in 1492, accompanied by a motley crew of sailors 
of different nationalities, crossed the Atlantic and discovered 
America. Hence the glory of that event, second only in impor- 
tance to the Incarnation of Christ, is attributed very generally 
solely to him. As reflex lights of that glory, history mentions 
the names of Queen Isabella, of the Pinzon brothers, the friar 
Juan Perez. There is another name that should be placed at 
head of the list. That is, Bartolomeo Columbus, the brother of 
Christopher. From the beginning there existed a partnership 
between the two in the mighty undertaking; the effect of a com- 
mon conviction that the land of spices, Cipango and Cathay, 
the East, could be reached by travelling West. Both of them 
spent the best years of their life in privation, hardship, and 
poverty, at times the laughing-stock of the courts of Europe, in 
humbly begging from monarchies and republics the ships neces- 
sary to undertake their voyage. While Christopher patiently 
waited in the antechambers of the Catholic monarchs of Spain, 
Bartolomeo, map in hand, explained to Henry VII. of England 
the rotundity of the earth and the feasibility of travelling to the 
antipodes. Having failed in his mission to the English king, he 
passed to France to ask of her what had been refused by Por- 
tugal, Spain, Venice, England, and Genoa. While he was there 
Columbus, who had no means of communicating with him, sailed 
from Palos. Had there been, as now, a system of international 
mails, Bartolomeo would now share with his brother the title of 
Discoverer of America. Las Casas represents him as little infe- 
rior to Christopher in the art of navigation, and as a writer and 
in things pertaining to cartography as his superior. Gallo, the 
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earliest biographer of Columbus, and writing during his lifetime, 
has told us that Bartolomeo settled in Lisbon, and there made a 
living by drawing mariners’ charts. Giustiniani, another country- 
man of Columbus, says in his polyglot Psalter, published in 1537, 
that Christopher learned cartography from his brother Bartolomeo, 
who had learned it himself in Lisbon. But what may appear 
more surprising is the plain statement of Gallo that Bartolomeo 
was the first to conceive the idea of reaching the East by way 
of the West, by a transatlantic voyage, and that he communicat- 
ed it to his brother, who was more experienced than himself in 
nautical affairs. 

It would be interesting to know the exact places of Colum- 
bus’s residence in Portugal. But it is now impossible to point 
them out further than to say that for a time he lived in Lisbon, 
and for a time on one of the Canary or Azores Islands. From 
Lisbon he wrote to Toscanelli, in Lisbon he contracted numer- 
ous debts with Genoese merchants, and in Lisbon he resided for 
a time, as Oviedo testifies. It is also certain that the home of 
Columbus was at one time the Island of Porto Santo, on the 
coast of Africa. That he married the daughter of Perestrello, 
the governor of that island, is attested by all the early Portu- 
guese and Spanish historians, who mentioned the subject without 
a dissenting voice. Perestrello died in Porto Santo; there was 
his family estate, and there lived his son-in-law, Pedro Correa, 
who succeeded his wife’s father as governor of the island. What 
more natural than that Columbus should have settled there too ? 
Las Casas, in the fourth chapter of the first book of his Astoria 
de las Indias, says: “ He lived for some time inthe Island of Porto 
Santo, where his father-in-law had left an estate.’’ He adds that 
Diego, a son of Columbus, was born there. Gaspar Tructoroso, 
the historian of the island, who wrote in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and who gives us the pedigree of Perestrello’s 
descendants, tells us plainly that “Columbus came from his 
country to Madeira, married there and made a living by draw- 
ing charts.” 

Harrisse, who makes Columbus weave cloth in Savona up to 
the year 1473, finds no time in his chronology for a residence at 
Porto Santo, and discredits the testimony of the above-quoted 
Spanish and Portuguese historians. He says, at page 294 of his 
first volume: “There has not yet been found in Portugal or on 
the islands a single document, a single contemporary act of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century mentioning the presence of Chris- 
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topher Columbus at Madeira or on the Azores.” The which 
is contradicted by a fragment of a letter of Columbus himself, 
quoted by Las Casas in the third chapter of the first book of 
his History of the Indies, which says: “I went to take two ships, 
and left one of them in Porto Santo.” 

Towards the end of 1484, weary of waiting for an answer to 
his petition, and threatened with prosecution, possibly on ac- 
count of debts which he was unable to pay, Columbus passed 
from Portugal into Spain. 


L, A. DUTTO: 
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SWEET CHASTITY. 


How fearful is sweet Chastity, 

Which from its very thought will flee, 
And if a shadow fall its way 

Will not a moment longer stay. 


A tender bud, it wraps its heart, 

And at the whispering wind will start, 
Nor suffer e’en the blameless air 

To touch the treasure hidden there. 


An inner sense it seems to own 

Which warns of danger, though unknown: 
A sort of blissful ignorance, 

That suffers not sin’s shameless glance. 


J. L. SPALDING. 
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JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 


JOHN GILMARY SHEA was a man of remarkable and varied 
ability, and the mysterious dispensations of Providence appointed 
him to duties requiring the alternate exercise of all his talents. 
He was born a historian, and he entered upon his life-work with 
a modesty that was eminently his own, and with a zeal and un- 
tiring energy that would have done honor to the greatest heroes 
the world has ever produced. The first object of history is 
truth; the second, that it should accord the due meed of praise 
or glory to its heroes. These objects were ever uppermost in 
the mind of the hero of this sketch, and they shall, through re- 
spect for his memory, govern every word that shall be said of 
him here. He lived well, he spoke well, and he died well. He 
performed the part in all its humility, and in all its greatness, 
which Providence imposes on every mortal, of thinking justly, 
leading an honest life, and dying with hope. 

Born of parents possessed of education, refined tastes, and 
loyalty to the faith of their fathers, the future historian inherited 
many of the qualities that have contributed to single him out 
from among many as a man of extraordinary worth. But it was 
his own fidelity of mind and heart that merited for him his in- 
spiration with high resolves and great designs; that endowed him 
with vigor, fortitude, and perseverance to execute them; and that 
favored him with manifest signs of divine protection in the 
signal success of his undertakings. 

John Gilmary Shea was born in the city of New York, on the 
22d day of July, 1824. From the character of the man we may 
judge the principles his parents instilled into the soul of the 
child. His frail body and almost girlish gentleness brought upon 
him the nickname of “Mary.” Far from shrinking from it,’ as 
most children would have done, no sooner did he realize the 
imputation than, like St. Paul, who, when derided for his adherence 
to the Cross, the emblem of shame, cried out exultingly, “The 
Cross, the Cross! I glory in the Cross!”—so young Shea gloried 
in the name of. Mary, and in his natural humility added the 
Irish prefix “Gil,” a servant; and to the end of his life con- 
tinued to be a faithful servant of Mary. 

At an early age he entered the grammar-school attached to 
Columbia College, from which he graduated in his thirteenth year 
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with a diploma that would have admitted him to the college. 
He preferred, however, to enter upon a business life, and soon 
found employment in the commercial house of a Spanish gentle- 
man. And right here we notice one of those evidences of the 
sovereign and transparent interposition of Divine Providence in 
shaping the destinies of men. To human eyes this interposition 
seems to leave man free in action and will, to follow good or 
evil, to incur punishments or merit rewards, but the grand gen- 
eral results of the acts of individuals or of peoples belong to 
God, and to him alone. Shea’s life-work was to be entered 
upon only after due and proper preparation. He was to be an 
historian ; to the historian a knowledge of languages is indispen- 
sable. His general field was to be American history; what lan- 
guage more useful for careful research in that*direction than the 
language of Spain? His special field was to be Catholic history, 
and we see the bent of the boy’s mind turned to the reading of 
works of a Catholic spirit in the language he was learning. 
What fourteen-year-old boy of to-day would spend his time in 
reading and studying up the history of Alfonso XI. of Spain? 
And yet Shea was only fourteen years of age when he had so 
mastered Spanish history that his first literary venture, published 
in the Young People’s Catholic Magazine, was an account of the 
heroic services of the soldier-cardinal, Gil Alvarez Carrillo de 
Albornez, to his country’and to his church. The valiant Bishop 
Hughes; himself a hero in his way, was attracted by the young 
author’s style and research, and commended his work in the 
Freeman's Journal, of which he was the editor. 

The historian must be skilled in law; not only must he know 
the laws of his own country, be conversant with the terms used 
in legal writings and forms, and the system by which trade and 
commerce are regulated, but he must also know the code regu- 
lating the mutual intercourse of nations and states. This knowl- 
edge can best be attained by legal training under competent 
and practical teaching, and thus we see young Shea (guided by 
Providence, unconsciously perhaps), after due preparation, enter- 
ing upon the practice of law in his native city, in 1846. 

But a knowledge of civil law did not satisfy his needs. The 
historian who is to deal with the religious aspects of history 
must know something more. He requires a knowledge of the 
rules of conduct which the Creator has prescribed to man as a 
dependent and social being; he must understand such laws as 
are enacted by ecclesiastical councils, and confirmed by sover- 
eigns; decisions of matters in religion, or regulations of policy 
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and discipline by general or provincial council; he must under- 
stand the language and traditions of the church. It is evident 
that Providence designed young Shea for a _ thorough historian, 
and in 1848 we find him advanced another step on the ladder of 
his destiny, and acquiring his knowledge of canon and ecclesias- 
tical law at Fordham College, under the habit of the humble 
scholastic of the Society of Jesus. He was to tell of the heroic 
deeds and sufferings of a Brébeuf, a Lalemant, a Jogues, and 
in order to describe the self-abnegation of those devoted souls 
he must himself taste of the discipline and imbibe the spirit of a 
Loyola and a Francis Xavier. 

Six years of systematic training in the novitiate, revealed the 
fact that, though the most industrious and most indefatigable of 
students, the gentlest, most submissive, and most pious of novices, 
he was not destined to serve humanity at the altar. His sphere 
was in the world; he was to serve the church as a layman and 
not as a priest; but the knowledge of the priest was necessary 
to the fulfilment of his mission. 

Mr. Shea returned to the world, and to the practice of law; 
but there was still a void in his life. He had laid up stores of 
knowledge; his learning had become extensive, critical, and pro- 
found, and the time had now arrived when his years of study 
were to begin to bear fruit. The New York Historical Society 
attracted his attention, its rich and varied library opened vast 
fields for his yearning soul to explore, and the study of the 
early Indian missions in America opened the door to the voca- 
tion for which Providence had designed him. It was not long 
before the result of his researches became known through the 
pages of the United States Catholic Magazine, published in Balti- 
more. His writings were printed side by side with those of Dr. 
Martin John Spalding, Bishop of Louisville; Rev. Dr. Charles I. 
White, of Washington, and other well-known writers. 

There is no river in our country that has attracted greater 
attention, perhaps, than the great Mississippi, the ‘ Father of 
Waters.” Poet and novelist have peopled it with their heroes 
Chateaubriand delighted in picturing it with all the vividness of 
his flowery imagination, but it was reserved for John Gilmary 
Shea, when scarcely twenty-six years of age, to tell the true story 
of its discovery; to describe the inhabitants that dwelt on either 
bank; to record the adventures of the explorer, greedy for the 
wealth supposed to be hidden in this region of milk and honey, 
and the toils and sufferings of those who considered they had 
found untold wealth in the gaining of a single soul to God. The 
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Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi appeared in 1851. 
It was dedicated to Dr. Jared Sparks, LL.D., president of Har- 
vard University, as a mark of the personal regard of the author 
and as a grateful recognition of the encouragement the learned doc- 
tor had given to the young historian. No wonder the Westmin- 
ster Review thought it “a most valuable and interesting vol- 
ume,” and the London Athengum justly remarked that the au- 
thor wrote “clearly, graphically, and with considerable elo- 
quence.” His description of the last moments of Father Mar- 
quette is well worth reproducing here: 


“ A week before his death he: [Father Marquette] had the pre- 
caution to bless some holy water, to serve him during the rest 
of his illness, in his agony and at his burial, and he instructed 
his companions how to use it. The eve of his death, which was 
a Friday, he told them, all radiant with joy, that it would take place 
on the morrow. During the whole day he conversed with them 
about his burial, the way in which he should be laid out and the 
place to be selected for his interment, and directed them to raise 
a cross over his grave. . . . They carried him ashore, kindled 
a fire, and raised for him a wretched bark cabin, where they 
laid him, as little uncomfortable as they could. . . . The 
father being thus stretched on the shore, like St. Francis Xavier, 
as he had always so ardently desired, and left alone amid those 
forests—for his companions were engaged in unloading—had 
leisure to repeat all the acts in which he had employed himself 
during the preceding days. | When his companions came back 
to him he embraced them for the last time, while they melted 
in tears at his feet. He then asked for the holy water and _ his 
reliquary, and taking off his crucifix, which he wore around his 
neck, he placed it in the hands of one, asking him to hold it 
constantly before him; then, feeling that he had but a short time 
to live, he made a last effort, clasped his hands, and with his 
eyes fixed sweetly on the crucifix, he pronounced aloud his pro- 
fession of faith, and thanked the Divine Majesty for the im- 
mense grace he did him in allowing him to die in the Society 
of Jesus; to die in it as a missionary of Jesus Christ; and above 
all to die in it as he had always asked, in a wretched cabin, des- 
titute of all human aid. From time to time during the silence 
that followed such words escaped his lips as, ‘Sustinuit anima 
mea in verba ejus, or ‘Mater Det, memento met, the last words 
he uttered before entering upon his agony, which was very calm 
and gentle. When no longer able to speak one of his compan- 
ions cried aloud, ‘/esus, Maria /’ which‘he several times repeated 
distinctly, and then, as if at those sacred names something had ap- 
peared to him, he suddenly raised his eyes above the crucifix, 
fixing them apparently on some object which he seemed to re- 
gard with pleasure, and thus, with a countenance all radiant 
with smiles, he expired without a struggle, as gently as if he 
had sunk into a quiet sleep.” 
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We cannot, in an article like this, dwell at any length upon the 
various narratives of courage, of heroism, of devotion described 
in these pages. It is to be regretted that the Descovery and Explo- 
ration of the Mississippi is now out of print, for it is a work that 
would hold the attention of the reader not only on account of 
the matter of which it treats but because of the charming style 
in which it is written. 

In 1854 Mr. Shea had so far progressed in his researches 
into the history of the North American Indians, and the efforts 
made by Catholic missionaries to win them over to Christianity, 
that he was able to make them public in his Hzstory of the Catho- 
lic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United States, 1529- 
1854. This work he dedicated “To his Holiness Pope Pius IX., 
Supreme Head of the Catholic Church,” as a “ history of a portion 
of his fold.” It was undertaken at the suggestion of Jared 
Sparks, LL.D., and the author brought out the remarkable fact 
that “the Indian tribes evangelized by the French and Spaniards 
subsist to this day, except where brought in contact with the 
colonists of England and their allies or descendants; while it is 
notorious that the tribes in the territories colonized by England 
have, in many cases, entirely disappeared, and perished without 
ever having. had the Gospel preached to them. The Abenakis, 
Caughnawagas, Kaskaskias, Miamis, Ottawas, Chippeways, Arkan- 
sas, and the New Mexican tribes remain, and number faithful 
Christians; but where are the Pequods, Narragansetts, the Mo- 
hegans, the Mattowax, the Lenape, the Powhatans? They live 
only in name in the rivers and mountains of our land.” For ten 
years Mr. Shea labored in collecting material for this work. He 
consulted volumes published in France, Spain, and Mexico, and 
spent much money in securing copies of manuscripts from Rome, 
Madrid, Mexico, Havana, Quebec, and elsewhere. He had com- 
plained of inaccuracy in others and he did not propose to trust 
to conjectures when authenticated facts were available. The de- 
scriptions of the sufferings and martyrdom of the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, etc., are graphic and full of pathos. The 
author seems to have thrown his whole heart into his work. 

Mr. Shea’s love for his church was one of his most prominent 
characteristics. Everything connected with it interested him, 
commanded his attention, excited his energies. Knowing how 
little interest was taken in the Catholic history of our country, 
he sought to collect and save from oblivion every book or pam- 
phlet that would be of use to the future historian. He edited 
and republished a large number of pamphlets touching upon the 
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voyages of early explorers. His Carmoisy series, consisting of 
twenty-six little volumes which he printed for gratuitous circula- 
tion among his friends, is highly prized. His Bibliography of all 
the editions of the Catholic Bibles published in this country ap- 
peared in 1859. He pointed out the errors and misprints in the 
various editions, prevailed upon publishers to print new, corrected 
and uniform editions, and finally, with the approbation of the 
Most Eminent Cardinal McCloskey, after carefully comparing the 
texts with the Latin Vulgate, he reprinted the original edition 
of Dr. Challoner’s Bible of 1740. 

Dr. Shea was a great linguist; not only was he acquainted 
with most European languages, but his deep interest in Catholic 
Indians led him to devote a great deal of time to the study 
of their languages. This resulted in the publication, in 1860, of 
his Library of American Linguistics, a series of fifteen volumes 
of grammars and dictionaries of Indian languages. The articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and in the American Encyclopedia 
on Indian affairs are much admired for their accuracy and the 
vast field they cover. The late Thomas W. Field, superinten- 
dent of public schools in Brooklyn, himself a recognized authority 
on this subject, pronounced Dr. Shea the best informed man in 
America on everything pertaining to the aborigines. 

Dr. Shea’s pen was never idle after it had once been set in 
motion. In 1862 he published a Life of Pius I[X., which was 
soon followed by a history of the Catholic Churches in New York 
City, whilst his Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United 
States has been a mine to hundreds of writers who have written 
lives of American bishops from “sources hitherto unpublished.” 
His numerous translations and adaptations; his contributions to 
historical works, such as Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History ; 
to magazines, like the American Catholic Quarterly, THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, and the United States Catholic Historical Magazine, 
which he founded and which he edited almost to the day of his 
death, never failed to command the attention of scholars. 

His crowning work, Zhe Catholic Church in the United States 
(5. vols., 670 pp.), three volumes of which have already appeared 
(the fourth is now in press and the fifth planned out), was un- 
dertaken at the earnest solicitation of some of the most promi- 
nent members of the American Episcopate. The volumes that 
have appeared thus far show an amount of research that must 
have necessitated many years of patient labor. The task the au- 
thor had set for himself was a herculean one, and one that “ cost 
him more labor and anxiety than any book he ever wrote.” It 
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is almost a pity that he began it so late in life, for he says 
himself that he has more than once had reason to regret that he 
had undertaken a task of so much magnitude. It covers a period 
in American history from the first attempted colonization to the 
present time—the four hundred years of American existence ; 
and yet, in all this great work, it is clearly evident that he 
“never substituted a conjecture for a fact.” Every page bears 
the impress of his great genius, his abiding faith in the religion 
of his fathers, and his patriotic affection for the land of his 
birth. The writer was evidently enamored of his subject. It 
filled his heart, and he knew that he was serving the cause of 
truth. His last work will be the standard history of the Catho- 
lic Church in America, and it will be the monument that will 
perpetuate his memory in time to come. 

Dr. Shea was a profound scholar; the fathers of the church 
and the great men of science and letters in every age were his 
familiar friends.’ Amid the engrossing occupations of his ever- 
active life he always found time to commune with them and to 
enjoy the refreshing influences of contact with great minds. If 
he was ignorant on any one point, it was the selfishness of man- 
kind, the vanity so common to men in his position, and that 
narrowness of mind that blights so many lives that would other- 
wise be great. 

In manners Dr. Shea was always the accomplished gentle- 
man, ready to anticipate the wishes of those around him, and to 
serve them when opportunity offered in the most unostentatious 
manner. In social life he was courteous, and, with those who 
knew him best, warm-hearted and whole-souled. In the eyes of 
many not acquainted with him there seemed to be a modest re- 
serve, which was often mistaken for an aversion to social inter- 
course. It has even been said, on one hand, that he felt that 
his merits and great work had never been, recognized, and, on 
the other, that he was so like a sensitive plant, so averse to con- 
tact with others, that he drew himself up within himself. This 
was a great mistake, for a more genial, generous, and friendly 
nature would be hard to find. He never failed to charm those 
who came in contact with him by his fund of anecdotes about 
men in every walk of life, and this made him the most welcome 
of guests and the most entertaining of hosts. 

That Dr. Shea was honored by men in the church and out of 
it is beyond question. At the great Catholic Congress held in 
Baltimore some. two years ago Dr. Shea was accorded the front 
rank, and his appearance on the stage was greeted with the 
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most heartfelt applause, by the most prominent Catholics in the 
country. Historical societies were proud to have him on their 
roll of membership. The Wisconsin Historical Society made him 
an honorary member; the Massachusetts and Maryland historical 
societies claimed him as a corresponding member; the New Eng- 
land Historic and Geological Society felt honored in having him 
for one of its vice-presidents, while the United States Catholic 
Historical Society was proud to own him as its founder and 
president. Conservative Spain, in recognition of his invaluable 
services in the field of history, made him an honorary member of 
the Real Academia Historica de Madrid, a distinction never be- 
fore conferred on an American. 

Nor were colleges behindhand in lavishing their honors upon 
so worthy a subject. The College of St. Francis Xavier con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1862, and in 
1879 St. John’s College, Fordham, conferred the same degree 
upon him. The University of Notre Dame honored him with 
the “ Lztare”’ medal, the first time that medal was ever conferred 
upon a layman; whilst his old friends, the Jesuits of George- 
town, at the celebration of their centenary, in recognition of the 
services he had rendered to the college in his history of the 
Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, besides honoring him with 
the degree of doctor of laws, presented him with a handsome 
gold medal, containing the bust in profile of the recipient, ac- 
companied by an appropriate inscription, enclosed within half- 
wreaths of laurel. 

In summing up the life of Dr. Shea, we can only add that 
his memory will long hold a place in the hearts and minds of , 
those who knew him. And, whether we regard his abilities 
and fearlessness as an editor; his industry and fidelity to truth as 
an historian ; his shining example as a practical Catholic gentle- 
man, we cannot fail to realize the fact that in his death history 
and general literature have lost a most accomplished, talented, 
and conscientious student and author, the Catholic press a most 
valuable contributor, and the Catholic Church one of its bright- 
est ornaments among the laity. Others may have made her more 
renowned ; none have labored to make her more beloved. His 
body lies in the cemetery at Newark; his grave is as yet un- 
marked. Will the Catholics of the United States raise a monu- 
ment over the great historian ? 

MARC F. VALETTE. 
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HEROES OF HOLY CHURCH. 


I. 
WESTMINSTER. 


THOUGH these be sluggish times, yet have we men 
And sons of God. England, thy storied roll 
Of saints and scholars bears no braver soul 
Than his, upon whose utterance, again 
And once again, the nations paused; whose pen, 
More than thy sword, his country can control 
What time black clouds shadow thy sacred mole 
Big with such wretchedness as passeth ken. 


Dark grows the watery waste, stars die away, 
The thunders moan amain! Oh! let thy Voice 
Of Hope and Faith and fearless Charity 
Tell us the heavenly message—till ’tis day, 
Till Peace divine maketh His own rejoice, 
E’en as they did on storm-tossed Galilee. 


II. 
ALGERIA. 


Prince, Patriot, Apostle! thy three-fold 
Fame is humanity’s. Let Church and State 
Honor thy triple cross—we’ll not await 
Royal decrees to claim thee, noble, bold, 
And godly Priest. Bring we our yellow gold, 
Bright deeds, warm hearts, high speech, and guerdons 


great 
To stay thy strength, driving without the gate 


Those fiends within whose shambles men are sold. 


Then tell us of our duty. Not for Gaul, 
Nor Africa alone, but for the world 
Thy words—for statesmen, citizens, for all 
Now slaves to Sin; and, as the Saviour hurled 
The hucksters from God’s house, do thou appall, 
Scatter and scathe the fiends that hold us thrall. 


GEORGE F. X. GRIFFITH. 
Rome, 1891. 
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A STORY OF THE SALEM PLANTATIONS. 


SALEM PLANTATION, ) 
IN THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS Bay, } 
February the third, 1653. \ 


MvucH wilt thou marvel, sweet sister, when thou seest this 
letter, if by good hap it fares so far forth as to reach thee. A 
name harsh and strange to thine eyes at the head of it, and yet 
writ by thine only brother’s hand, him whom, I doubt not, thou 
hast wept for as dead, and for whom Masses have been said in 
thy quiet convent in France, when no tidings came after that 
day of ruin and defeat at Worcester. No need is there to tell 
the story of the battle we lost, nor of all the wrangling and con- 
fusion that forewent it. The very soldiers in the camp had their 
songs of dissension, praising each one his own general, so that 
the night before I heard the Ross-shire men shouting : 


“Leslie for the kirk 
And Middleton for the king; 
] 


But de’il a one can give a knock, 


Save Ross and Angustine.” 


The orders of one countervailed not the wish of the other; the 
pass of the river beyond the town and very key of the defence , 
where Massey set his foot was left so unguarded the next day 
that the Parliament troops were not known to be on the hither 
side of the river till they were even ready to charge. If I think 
again of that day I shall lose heart to tell thee of all that has since 
befallen. In very truth we who charged with Duke Hamilton 
thought the battle was won when the shot struck me down that 
left me senseless for more hours than I knew of. Nor will I sadden 
thee by telling how we were driven like cattle to London, nor 
how many perished for want of food and of all diseases; being 
enclosed in little room till they were sold to the plantations for 
slaves. I being told that I was bound for the Bermudas, be- 
wailed my bitter fate in silence, sore at heart for them who fol- 
lowed me from ‘Loch Erroch—many slain in battle, others re- 
proachfully hanged, as the news came to me. Suddenly a stir 
was heard, and there entered into the prison a little party, grave 
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and sober as they of the Parliament affect to be, and asked di- 
vers questions as to those who had shown themselves strong and 
steadfast in battle. One whom later I knew to be one Stephen 
Winthrop, of the Massachusetts Colony, a Parliament officer of 
good report, had some converse with me, and then told me I was 
to go to the Salem Plantation, where they are in need of young 
men to aid if perchance the savages, though quiet now, should 
again harry them. And at once I was quickly transported to 
another vessel, which that same evening set sail for the New 
World. 

And of the voyage little can I tell thee, for I was mightily 
sick and the fever of my wound came back, so that when one 
dark evening we drew into shore—whereof I saw little but a few 
lights amid a great bulk of trees—methinks he would have been 
but a sorry savage that was frighted of me. The weakness, and 
the motion of the ship still prevailing with me, the earth itself 
seemed to be still going up and down like the waves of the sea, 
and I was standing as one bewildered when the word came. 
The most worshipful governor, Master Endicott, desired a young 
man for his secretary, if any fit for such there be in this cargo. 
Then said the captain: “ Here is one Alan Graeme, a very pesti- 
lent rebel”—for so are we called by them who spared not to 
slay their king—‘“sore hurt at Worcester, who would be but a 
poor aid to them that want work, but able to write both French 
and English.” Now, I think the captain, albeit surly-seeming, 
had compassion on me in thus speaking, that with the governor 
I might fare somewhat better than they who might have harder 
work with a less kind master. Howbeit, after some parley, I 
was led away through the darkness to the house of the governor ; 
who being absent, an aged woman showed me a fair room beneath 
the eaves where I could sleep. Well pleased was I to stand 
upright beneath a roof once more, though the floor seemed still 
to rise and fall like the ship’s deck, and when I laid down my 
head I seemed still to hear the wash of the waves and the 
creaking of cordage and mast until at last I slept. 


LETTER II. 

The next morning very early, and before the coming of light 
in these short days of winter, the house was all astir by candle- 
light, and dressing myself speedily I went to the hall, where 
shortly all were assembled. The governor, whom I now saw for 


the first time, read that chapter of the Old Testament which 
tells how the king of the Amalekites was hewn in pieces before 
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the Lord in Gilgal, and made a long prayer whereof I was 
somewhat wearied. 

Then went we into a meal, plentiful though plain, of strange 
dishes made from the Indian grain like our porridge in Scotland, 
and what the savages call succotash. None spoke, save that the 
governor prayed a long blessing before we eat. That finished, 
Master Endicott spoke with me, asking of my schooling and 
nourriture, and then, marking my white looks, saying that until 
after the Sabbath—it being then Wednesday—he would require 
no work of me; after which I was to attend him in the morn- 
ings in his study. 

After asking me my name and station, he saith, “ Doubtless, 
being Scot, you are of the Kirk?” 

“ Ay,” said I, “of the only true Kirk, the Holy Roman Catho- 
lic Church.” He bent his brows, and I could see that he much mis- 
liked my answer ; but he said only : “ Stephen Winthrop hath done 
amiss in sending me a Papist hither; but being come the tares 
and wheat must even grow together. till the time of the har- 
vest’; and so departed abruptly. 

The woman who mindeth his household sat spinning in the 
hall, and when I spoke for my faith to the governor I saw her 
turn as one terrified, her foot stopped on the treadle and her 
hand in air. When he was departed out of hearing, “ You have 
a bold tongue, young man,” said she, “to proclaim yourself a 
Papist to the governor’s very face. Look behind and see what 
hangs on the wall.” Turning, I saw a great flag in folds, pull- 
ing which aside I saw that the great cross of England was clean 
cut out. 

“T would scarce believe that. any Englishman should so 
serve the English flag,” I cried hotly, “had I not known them 
to kill their king.” 

“Nay,” said she, “but Governor Winthrop says the Pope 
gave the red cross as a sign of victory to the first king, and that 
’tis but a superstitious thing and a relic of Antichrist.” 

I could have laughed but that I was so angered. 

“ Antichrist, indeed! ‘Tis a perverse generation that could 
make the figure of the cross, on which the most blessed Saviour 
did overcome death and the devil, into the sign of his enemy.” 

“ But the Papists have it for their own sign—the one by which 
you can tell them in all places, it matters not of what country 
or tongue they be,” saith she; “ wherefore the godly do spit up- 
on it and abhor it. In this very house, which was quickly built 
for Master Endicott, I saw him soundly rate the workmen who, 
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thinking to fashion the doors with special fairness, had carved in 
them panels with cross-pieces. He bade them all be taken 
away, saying he would have no emblems of Popery beneath his 
roof. But I spend over-much time talking”; and she returned 
to her spinning, nor would speak further with me. 

Nevertheless, I could have laughed to think that, in his own 
despite, Governor Endicott hath still a Popish emblem under his 
roof, for in all the chances of battle and prison and sickness and 
seafaring I keep still the chaplet our mother gave’ me, with its 
fair gold crucifix, and fail not each night to say one decade for 
the souls of our parents, one for King Charles’s soul and for 
them that have died for him, and one that his son may come to 
his own again. 

LETTER III. 

Were it not that all about me is so strange, it would seem 
stranger that I, who always much misliked my books and would 
sooner stand hip-high in the burn all a rainy day than bide 
within four walls, should be set to work here in New England 
as a clerk. Prisoner though I be and sold a slave to these 
plantations, I have near as much freedom as them that call 
themselves freemen here; for together are we all shut in by the 
trackless forest, with the sea in front. All the day do they 
work, none harder than the governor, who is cumbered with 
many cares for the governance and well-being of the plantation ; 
with letters to the managers in England, with wrangles and dis- 
putes touching their borders with the newer plantations, and 
with treaties and alarums of Indians, though, for the most part, 
the land hath had rest from them for some years; for the 
savages are not many hereabouts, their nations having been 
wasted by a great pestilence a little before the first landing of 
the English in these coasts. 

The most worshipful governor, as is his style—for they that 
pride themselves in giving no titles to men of blood yet do hold 
greatly to those of an office themselves have appointed—is a 
man of noble and firm aspect. Albeit he possesses all the seri- 
ous and grave bearing of the Puritan, his manner is as of one 
who has known the world and found himself not amiss even in 
the king’s presence. I have never seen an Englishman of so 
dark a countenance; so that the gravity from which he seldom 
departs is liker the dignity of the Spanish hidalgos I have seen 
in France than his fellow-Puritans. He is seldom moved to 
anger, yet is sometimes strongly stirred to wrath, as only this 
winter he struck one Dexter, a saucy knave, for which the court 
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fined him forty shillings, governor though he be. I could have 
smiled to myself when the next day copying fair the letter he 
bade me write to John Winthrop : 


“T desired the rather to have been at court, because I hear I 
am much complained on by Goodman Dexter for striking him. 
I acknowledge I was too rash in striking him, understanding 
since that it is not lawful for a justice of peace to strike. But 
if you had seen the manner of his carriage, with such daring of 
me with his arms on kembow, etc.—it would have provoked 
a very patient man. But I will write no more of it, but leave 
it till we speak before you face to face. Only thus far further, 
that he hath given out if I had a purse he would make me empty 
it; and if he cannot have justice here, he will do wonders in 
England; and if he cannot prevail there, he will try it out with 
me here at blows. Sir, I desire that you will take all into con- 
sideration. If it were lawful to try it at blows, and he a fit 
man for me te deal with, you should not hear me complain; 
but I hope the Lord hath brought me off from that course.” 


LETTER IV. ; 
Sunday. 
Dost thou not wonder that I spare time to write these long 
letters—I, who would hardly send thee ten lines at once? Here 
in Massachusetts Bay it is thought a grievous thing to work or 
play or even converse, one with the other, on the Sabbath. 
Naught do they but walk twice a day to the meeting-house and 
waste. many weary hours listening, as they say, to the word of 
God. Rather seems it to me the word of man, for they read 
but a small portion of the holy Scriptures, and, setting out from 
that, make long and strange discourses; for they insist always 
on what they call exposition, and call the bare reading scoffing- 
ly dumb reading, as if His words needed help from them or had 
to be sorted and sifted into subtleties. Fain would I hear again 
the Epistles and Gospels which we were forced to learn by heart 
each Sunday and saint’s day at St. Omer’s, and the Psalms for 
Vespers; but them they rarely choose. Rather take they harsh 
chapters from the Old Testament, of battles and struggles and 
triumph, and war with Jebusites and Hittites and Amorites and 
Amalekites, till I oft fall asleep from sheer weariness. And al- 
ways they speak of themselves as the chosen people; and in- 
deed the Lord himself said of the very Jews that they were a 
stubborn and stiff-necked generation, who worshipped him with 
their lips while their hearts were far from him. The law com- 
pelleth every man to go to their meeting—whither the governor 
goes attended by four sergeants with their halberds—and re- 
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turned home, each one seeketh his own chamber to read and 
meditate. Now, as thou rememberest, I have little love for 
reading, and I think I should go mad with meditation; so I 
write thee these many pages, which the governor hath pro- 
mised shall go to England when the ships sail in the spring. 
I shall crave the captain to give them to the hands of our good 
friend in London, who, I doubt not, will make shift to send 
them to France; so that at long last thou wilt learn that thy 
brother is not dead, and how he fares in this New World. 
Without writing I know not how I should win through the long 
Sabbath. They walk not abroad, save to the meeting; they play 
no games; they enter not each other’s houses nor speak much in 
their own, where also they have but cold cheer; for they cook 
no food, eating that which was prepared the day before. I 
could groan aloud to think of the Sundays in Scotland and 
in France, which were aye the merriest and happiest of all the 
week. The games after Mass, and the merry evenings when all, 
both high and low, had no thought but to be glad and blithe, 
and the gathering of friends and neighbors that never failed. 
Betimes this long, long winter is like to a Sabbath which I think 
will never pass. The snow lieth still on the ground as when 
first I came, and all the trees, save only the great pines, are 
bare of leaves, and at times the wind from the sea pierceth 
and chilleth to the very bone and marrow. My room is high 
up beneath the eaves, and the trees stretch their arms over- 
thwart it, so that sometimes waking in the night I hear the 
cones falling on the roof as they wont to do at home; and, 
in the bewilderment of first starting from sleep, I know not 
where I am. Do you mind Nurse Alison ~< telling us ballads 
at night, after we were happed in bed, and how I ever cried 
after young Branxholm ? 


“ The pine-cones fall by Branxholm wall 
As the night wind stirs the tree ; 
And it shall not be mine to die by,the pine 
I loved in infancy.” 


And how I would fain play I was young Branxholm bound 
to choose a tree to die on? I thought of it all last night when 
I woke at the sound of the wind and the falling cones, but when 
I got me to the casement, I looked on a strange world where 
there was naught but a pale glimmer of snow and all around 
the dark forest where the wolves howled. This long winter 
and hunger have made them so bold, and they come so near the 
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cattle and sheep, that a reward is given for every wolf’s head, 
whereof I have killed several. And in place of the burn singing 
down the glen I heard the sad sea moaning as the tide went 
out. 

Even Christmas, when ’tis said the very dumb beasts rejoice 
at the good tidings of the Saviour’s birth, was gloomier than any 
other day of the winter. We worked all the short, dark day 
over books and papers, and when I looked for good cheer, be- 
hold, being Saturday, naught was for dinner but salted dunfish 
and cod. There is great store of fish in these waters, and al- 
ways Saturdays they are for our meal; but on Fridays there is 
always meat, that they may not fast like the Papists. Goodwife 
Charnock mindeth me somewhat of Nurse Alison, and scoldeth me 
in her fashion and saith I have a wheedling tongue; and when 
she told me of this rule of theirs I answered her that many 
Papists of the stricter sort fast always on Saturday in honor of 
our Lady, so that after all she did but as they. did. She hath 
a kind heart for all her shrewish tongue, and made me warm 
possets when I was ill of acold. But, O Esmé, the weary win- 
ter! Whiles I think it is never any different, and then fain would 
I have died in battle with my clansmen, sword in hand, for my 
king. And yet life is sweet, and I am young. And I have 
.naught to urge against them, for in no way are they easier than 
I. If I am a prisoner, so they are, for alike are we shut up 
within the bounds of this plantation; and though Master Endicott 
speaketh bravely of their boundaries, saying that they run west- 
ward even to the South Seas, there is little profit or pleasure in 
owning a land wherein one may not venture. Whiles when the 
governor hath matter wherewith he wisheth me not to have 
knowledge, I have gone to the edge of the land, and, looking over 
the far waters, wearied for news from England. Our ship was 
the last that came, and we know naught that has passed since 
then—whether the king be fallen into the hands of them that 
slew his father, or if he have put down the rebels and struck off 
their arrogant heads. Methinks they in power here have doubt- 
ings also, though they speak not before me. 


LETTER V. 
It is many weeks since I wrote thee, dearest Esmé, and the 
packet being sent one morning in haste, I fear thy tender heart 
hath been much saddened, thinking of me in the gloom and cold 


and weariness of the winter. Quickly did it pass when once the 
spring opened, and now one would wish not for a fresher and 
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more pleasant country. One afternoon I was walking alone—for 
the governor was with some of the council concerning I know 
not what matter of state—and under the pines I threw myself 
down in the soft, fallen leaves and looked at the sky, which 
was everywhere of a wonderful deep blue, save that at times a 
soft, white cloud floated across before the south wind. A bird 
sang with as sweet a note as ever I heard in Scotland, and the 
trees in among the pines that had been bare all winter began 
to clothe themselves anew with tender leaves of a faint and deli- 
cate green, so that never did anything seem so beautiful in 
Scotland, though I doubt not that there, being happy, I marked 
not much the changes of the world. I have lost the count of 
Easter, though the whole winter was like a long, starved Lent; 
but methought it must be near the time when the church keeps 
the memory of our Lord’s resurrection, and even here in the 
wilderness the whole world seemed to tell of it. So I thanked 
God heartily who had brought me through danger and the 
shadow of death, and filled my soul with peace; for of a truth 
the pleasant air and soft sky and the sight of the young little 
leaves filled me with happiness. Lying there I was aware of an 
exquisite fine perfume, so delicate that I had never known its 
like, mingling with the spicy breath of the pines. Looking about 
curiously nowhere could I see any flowers, but the air was filled 
with that fair fragrance. Suddenly, as I stirred the fallen 
needles and cones idly with my hands, I uncovered many fair 
and exquisite flowers, some all waxen white, some of a pink 
sweeter than any rose, so that I marvelled how they grew hidden 
under those dead leaves and on so hard a soil. Brushing away 
still more of the needles I found the rocky earth well-nigh cov- 
ered with these sweetest and most delightful blooms, whereof I 
pulled some to take home to Dame Charnock. As I drew near 
the house I saw a horse I had not before seen carrying a young 
man and a lady ona pillion. He called loudly: “ Diggory Char- 
nock, bring hither a chair that Mistress Mary Endicott may 
alight, for we have ridden far.” 

None answered his call, so, going forward quickly, I proffered 
my aid and dropped on one knee beside the horse that the lady 
might set down her foot. She hesitated and looked to her 
brother, who said, “ Thanks, friend. Methinks you must be Alan 
Graeme, of whom my uncle hath written.” I was still looking at 
the maiden, who, for her part, still kept her eyes on her brother 
as craving to know his pleasure, and methought those two faces 
together were the fairest ever I saw, for they were alike in every 
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line of brow and chin, and yet most unlike—the one black-beard- 
ed and black-browed as the governor’s self, the other fair as the 
flowers I held within my hand. The brother had the look Sir 
Anthony gives to the eyes of many of his portraits, which people 
say signifies one doomed to early death or to bring sorrow on 
those that love him, so soft and melancholy is their gaze; but 
his sister’s blue eyes are blithe and bright as a sunny sky, and 
the fair little curls that waved across her forehead looked as if 
they danced with delight. Though I am so long in the telling, 
twas but a second that I looked up into their two faces ere she 
rested on my knee her foot in its stout little shoe, laced with a 
black ribbon, and so, taking the hand I offered, stepped 
lightly to the ground. She said a word of thanks and then 
cried out: “O Henry! he has found the first Mayflower, and I 
have sought it everywhere.” 

Now, to see her so fair and blithe and lightsome one would 
have attended that she should speak with a high albeit sweet 
voice; whereas her voice is of a deep, low music which is like 
a rich bell touched softly in the solemn parts of the Mass. 

“Will you not grace the flowers by accepting them?” I 
asked. The sweet rose reddened in her cheek and her eyes 
drooped ; she answered naught, byt yet took the flowers, and at 
once the governor and Diggory and Dame Charnock were 
around her, and going into the house they left me alone; for 
her brother had ridden away to stable his horse, and I feared 
that she may have deemed me overbold in proffering the flow- 
ers, seeing I am to her but a slave sold to these plantations. 
And by now the light had faded from the west and the night 
grew chill; for with the sun-setting the cold fog came in from 
the sea, and all was dark and cheerless. 


LETTER VI. 


I marvel that the people of this plantation relax not some- 
what of their rigor, which fitted well with the stern winter of 
ice and cold, now that the whole world wears so soft an aspect. 
While I waited for Governor Endicott one morning I began to 
sing, hardly thinking of the words, that little French song of our 
Cousin Alain’s: 

“L’eau dans les grands lacs bleues 
Endormie, 
Est le miroir des cieux; 
Mais j’aime mieux les yeux, 
De ma mie. 
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“ On change tour a tour 
De folie. 
Moi, jusq’au dernier jour 
Je m’entiens a l’amour 
De ma mie.” 


I knew not that he had entered and heard me till he spoke 
presently, saying: 

“Methinks Isaiah might have furnished a wiser and godlier 
similitude when he saith, ‘The righteousness of the Lord is as 
the waves of the sea.’” 

I answered light-heartedly, for at times I forget the fashion 
of silence towards the elders which governs here: “But I think 
there can be nothing better than that your lady’s eyes should 
make you think of heaven,” and then marvelled at my own 
boldness, which yet displeased him not, for he spoke no word of 
rebuke, but went on with his papers, and I with copying out letters 
he had appointed to be written to Boston. Presently we were 
aware of a stir at the door, and one asking, in good but some- 
what strange-sounding English, for the governor, and with a voice 
unlike those of this town, which are for the most part harsh and 
worsened by the high drawl they affect in their prayers and 
speech. Diggory Charnock came in with a much-distracted 
appearance, at which I wondered not when I saw who followed, 
for in a black cassock, drawn up through the belt not to hinder 
walking, and a crucifix thrust in like a dagger—and indeed it is 
the weapon with which they set out on the conquest of this and 
the next world—I saw a Jesuit priest. You must know that 
while secretary to the governor I have learned many of their laws, 
and was instantly mindful of that harsh and barbarous one which 
commands that on his first coming any Catholic priest should be 
beaten and banished forth of the plantation, and upon his 
second coming for that cause alone put to death. 

My fear was quickly over when the governor greeted him 
with a stately courtesy and in good French, asking if he were 
not the envoy from the governor of New France, of whose com- 
ing he had been apprised. It seems that D’Ailleboust hath sent 
this embassy in the hope that as Christian nations we two may 
make some league against the Iroquois, who threater both alike, 
and who follow with the most eminent fierceness and barbarity 
the Huron nation, which has become Christian. The Iroquois are 
a great leaguer of many nations with strange and uncouth names, 
and none are bolder nor wiser in warfare, as Father Gabriel 
telleth, and have even fought to the walls of Quebec. Also there 
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are questions of commerce, and traffic, and trade in skins which 
concern New France and New England alike, and which the 
French governor thought might well be settled in amity and by 
composition. These things have I learned at divers times as Father 
Gabriel talketh of them after the evening meal, for he is lodged 
at the governor’s; and in the twilight we listen to his stories of 
his perils among the Indians, for he hath been many years a 
missionary among the Abenaquis, who are now all Christians and 
therefor much threatened by the Mohawks. He is tall and spare, 
but most active, his hair around the tonsure as white as silver, 
and his eyes of a most keen and piercing blue. So long hath 
he lived among the Indians that methinks he hath grown to look 
like them, for three winters hath he spent in their tents 
learning their language, sharing their labors and their food, or 
rather their famine. Nursing them and giving them medicines, 
he won them to listen, while with his crucifix he strove to make 
them know of their salvation, and got their good-will to baptize 
their children, whereof many died of cold and want. The gover- 
nor is much moved by his simple tales, though he speaks little, and 
it is a fair sight to see Mistress Mary’s face as she listens, while 
the scarlet yarn drops from her fingers and her knitting-pins stay 
idle. But he himself is humble as a little child, thinking he hath 
done nothing, since he hath not given his life for his flock, he 
saith, as many of the order have already done, and all hope for. 
Then he telleth us stories of Father Jogues running the gaunt- 
let, which they call “the narrow road to Paradise,”’ and of the 
tortures practised upon other fathers by the Iroquois, till we 
were all frightened at a wolf’s howl in the night, thinking it the 
war-whoop. The women in New France, by him, are as forward 
as the men in zeal for the spread of the faith and the salvation 
of the savages, and he told of many high-born maidens and 
widows that have transported themselves across the dangerous 
seas; and of the nuns of whom always night and day one 
kneels before the grand altar at Montreal praying for the con- 
version of Canada. He saith he hath met with much kindness 
in these plantations, and two fingers of his hand being shot 
away, the governor gave leave that I should help him write at 
length part of his notes. I could scarce forbear laughing at the 
outlandish spelling of the English words, for Cape Ann he had 
written Xefane, and our governor he called Szeur Jndicott, and 
Roxbury Rogsbray. He says all have shown him much affection, 
‘-and in Boston Major-General Gibbons gave him the key of a 
room in his house where he might freely pray and have the 
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services of his religion. The governor seems well disposed 
towards the treaty, or failing that, that they may have liberty to 
take up volunteers in the English jurisdiction, and at least have 
liberty to pass through the colonies by water and land, if need 
should be. I.think Henry Endicott would fain go as volunteer 
if the commissioners would permit; and once again I have a 
hope to be no longer a slave, for it may be that the governor 
will give me leave to go also. He hath been strangely mild, and 
considereth the thought and desire of others, though he saith 
little; so that I marvelled not when on the Friday following 
Father Gabriel’s coming our dinner was all of fish for his con- 
veniency. 

While he abides with us many of the neighborhood have re- 
sorted to us; and even them that favor not the alliance with 
New France like well to listen to him. None seem to hold him 
in higher thought than Master Eliot, whom he wrote Mazstre 
Heliot, of Roxbury, whom the governor favors greatly as a godly 
man, calling him the Apostle of the Indians, among whom he 
labors much, and he is ever working that he may put the Holy 
Scriptures into their own tongue. -He is never weary of hearing 
how Father Gabriel and the other Jesuits have wrought among 
them, and one night he pleaded earnestly with him that the 
priest should abide with him a year, that they two together 
might finish this work. But albeit well-disposed to him and 
sure of kindness and comfort in his house, Father Gabriel would 
not consent to it. “Nay,” said he, “it is not by the mere 
changing of the Word of God into their own tongue that the 
poor heathen are to be snatched from Satan. Our blessed Lord 
said, ‘Go and teach all nations,’ and we who call ourselves by 
the title of his company send not book nor message, but go our 
own selves unto these lost sheep of the wilderness, leaving father 
and mother and house and country, as he bid his disciples. It 
is in vain to bring in one, or twenty, or ten times twenty, who 
going back to their tribes fall soon again into savagery, and 
sometimes become even worse than their fellows, both by the 
greater knowledge they have gained, and to show that they are 
in nowise changed by the white men, and show themselves bold 
and barbarous beyond all others. We bring them not to us, 
which in others is but a cruel kindness, but take our lives to 
them, making ourselves like to them if haply we may win them 
to Christ. Then can they better believe the message we bring 
them and the Word which we, too, try to obey, taking up the 
cross to follow him; and the very sight of the crucifix, when 
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once they have learned what it signifies, oft-times preacheth bet- 
ter than speech or book. Already,” he went on with a strangely 
sweet smile, “I think it very long that I am away from my 
children of the wilderness, and when the commissioners’ answer 
is given and I have delivered it in New France I shall make 
haste to go to the Abenaquis, for I know they want me both in 
body and soul, and if the plantations join not against the Iro- 
quois I doubt not they will fall upon us, and it may be give 
the crown of martyrdom to me, albeit so unworthy of it.” 

Many such talks they had, for Master Eliot was instant with 
him that he should stay, but he prevailed not at all, and they 
parted with many terms of affection and commending of each to 
the other’s prayers. Indeed, all who held conversation with Father 
Gabriel felt the same warmth of affection, and had it been in 
respect of him only would gladly have made the alliance which 
now seems doubtful, albeit our governor is well-disposed thereto. 

I made my confession the night before the father’s going— 
for he is now departed to lay the matter before the other plan- 
tations, if he may prevail with them—and asking him as to the 
Easter-tide he told me that the day whereof I wrote thee, when 
Mistress Mary returned from Boston, was in truth Easter Eve, 
when the whole church begins to rejoice, and the bells which 
were silent ring once more, and the organ that was muffled 
sounds the Gloria in Excelsis, and all the voices that were 
hushed praise the Lord. 


LETTER VII. 


In the morning yesterday I waited for Master Endicott, who 
was at a meeting of the council, while Mistress Mary sorted the 
papers on her uncle’s desk, which were ina great disarray. Tak- 
ing up one newly come from the Providence Plantation, she 
asked me what meant the motto of the great seal of Rhode 
Island upon it—a sheaf of arrows bound up and in the liess 
these words indented: Amor Vincit Omnia. As I was expound- 
ing it in English as signifying that love doth vanquish all 
things in cometh the governor, wearing a somewhat disturbed 
countenance, whether from what befell at the council or at my 
words I know not—for indeed they mislike the name of love 
even as the thing itself, and account all mention or consideration 
thereof as a vanity and a snare to the unwary. However, he 
addressed himself not to me, but somewhat sharply to his ward, 
asking her what made she with his papers. When she answered 
that she did but inquire the significance of the seal he saith: “I 
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marvel they found no better words for it than those of a heathen 
poet; it would have better beseemed godly men to bring to 
their minds the thought of the Lord and of his work in planting 
the word in the wilderness than so vain a saying as this”; and 
he rapped the seal scornfully with his forefinger. “I like not 
the temper of that plantation in many ways, and they write now 
of establishing a new port upon the island Aquidneck, for that 
it hath a soft and pleasing air—a fair reason, forsooth. If now 
at the start they consult but their own conveniency and soft 
living, what think they the place will come to be when the spur 
of the present necessity pricks no longer. Verily, I think with 
such beginnings it will end in a mere place of pleasure, given 
over wholly to the lust of the eye, and the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life.* 

In like manner he proceeded somewhat sharply for a little 
time, Mistress Mary standing meekly beside him the while, with 
her sweet eyes cast down and a marvellous pink color in her 
cheeks, like a child that is being chidden for she knows not what 
fault, for in truth she had no part in the choosing of the new 
colony nor the seal of the new plantation. Presently he goes on 
with his work with me, and Mistress Mary to her own household 
cares with Dame Charnock ; but he seemed more impatient than 
is his wont, and found many faults with the letters (many I can 
vouch of his own dictation), and a heavy fall of snow bedimming 
the light of the afternoon, it passed but drearily and dismally ; 
neither saw I Mistress Mary again that day, for at supper the 
dame said that her head ached from the cold and that she 
craved her uncle’s permission to hold to her own room. 

I have learned since in converse with divers persons that 
aught relating to the subject of the Providence Plantations the 
governor much mislikes. Of them most forward in its settle- 
ment one is a man banished from Massachusetts Bay, one Roger 
Williams, formerly a dear and close friend whom he long main- 
tained as minister of the church at Salem, in despite of the 
other churches and the council, who charged him with various 
heresies and wrong teachings. Some speak of him as a man 
lovely in his carriage, and hope that the Lord may yet recall 
him, but of violent and tumultuous carriage against the patent, 
and of so great a spirit of controversy, albeit of much sweetness 
and constancy of benevolence, that at the end he was banished 
out of the colony. At the first he resorted to the neighboring 


* Governor Endicott’s forebodings are strangely justified by the observations of the last 
English authority, Professor Bryce, who uses the same words in describing Newport. 
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Indians of the Pokanoket, to whom he was much endeared, and 
abode with them the long winter; and the following spring being 
joined by some from Salem he proceeded to Seekonk, where he 
pitched and began to build and plant. But the governor of 
Plymouth wrote him that since he was fallen into the edge of 
their bounds and they were loath to displease: them of the Bay, 
he advised him to remove but to the other side of the water, 
where he would have the country before him and might be as 
free as themselves, and they would be loving neighbors together. 
So Williams and five who followed him set out in their. canoes 
and finally set themselves up in the Narragansett country, and 
founded the Providence Plantations. Many have since resorted 
to him who agreed not with the harshness of rule in the other 
colonies or who were banished therefrom. Notable among them 
was one Mistress Hutchinson, who, as I hear, was a woman of 
a ready wit and bold spirit, who hesitated not to speak out in 
the presence of all men, and who taught strange and new doctrines, 
not to be tolerated by the council and governor. After many 
trials and public controversies, and admonishments and being im- 
prisoned, she, and they that held by her, were at the end ban- 
ished, and after many wanderings made settlement, by the advice 
of Roger Williams, on Aquetnet Island, near to his plantation. 
But in the sequel, and this is a thing bitter and grievous to the 
governor and those of benevolent mind, they having further dis- 
cord among themselves, Mistress Hutchinson once more removed 
her family into the Dutch country, where presently, in an inroad 
of the Indians near a place called Hell Gate, she and all her 
household were cruelly and horribly murdered, except one daugh- 
ter, a child of eight years old. 

Her they led into captivity in the wilderness, and all of the 
colony being moved with pity for so grievous a fate, and it may 
be a little with remorse for their own harshness in the first ban- 
ishment for the mere holding a different opinion, the General 
Court of Massachusetts has made many efforts to recover the 
child from the savages, which as yet have availed not. 


LETTER VIII. 

Father Druillettes hath told us of a marvellous fall of water 
to the westward of the country of the Iroquois, the like whereof 
is nowhere to be seen in this world, for a mighty river flowing 
from out of the Great Lakes plunges downward over a granite 


wall in a vastness of water not to be imagined. He hath not 
himself seen it; but those of his Indians whom he most trusteth 
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have told him of, it at divers times, all agreeing as to its size 
and bulk of water, so that it is the sight he most craves to see 
in this new world. By their relation the river is of more than 
a mile’s width, and, being divided by a large island, gathers its 
waters together with an incredible force and plunges downward 
from a great height in two great falls, the one straight and 
sheer facing to the west, but the other and most beautiful in a 
great curve like a horse-shoe, on which the light plays in a 
marvellous beauty of sheen and smoothness. His Indians tell 
him that, standing on the lesser islands beyond the great one to 
which at times a falling tree not yet dislodged from its roots 
gives them access, the air and the solid earth tremble and 
quiver with the rush of the waters against the jutting rocks, 
which yet slacken not the speed of their going, but only churn 
them into snowy foam and glassy curves. And the sound of 
the falls themselves is of so awful and majestic a power, ceasing 
not by day or by night, that they liken to the voice of the 
Great. Spirit. And they say no man. sees where‘ the waters 
reach the lower river for the wild whirl of foam and spray 
which for ever hides their base; but always from that mad tur- 
moil rises a veil of soft and delicate mist frailer than one can 
imagine, wavering only to the wind, which he likens to the pure 
prayer which goes up heavenward from out of the confusion of 
sin and sorrow. And for another sign from heaven, at certain 
times when the moon is in a fitting stage and shines upon the 
mist and spray, men may see a bow so fair and frail in form 
and color that it seems but as the spirit of that one which 
shineth after rain. As he told us of it methought I too would 
like much to gaze upon it; but the governor believeth not what 
the Indians have told him as to its size and body of water, and 
argued long with the father that so great a fall of such wide 
water could not be in nature, for the weight of the water would 
crumble away the most solid rock, and quoted the Latin pro- 
verb, Gutta cavat lapidem (“A drop will wear away a stone”); 
how much more such a mass of water as the Indians would fain 
have him believe! Neither doth he believe at all in the sight 
of the bow, for he says men have never yet seen one in the 
night-time, nor without rain; and indeed it would be against 
the promise of the Scripture, which set the rainbow as a cove- 
nant after rain. He grants that there may be a fall of water 
somewhat large, but yet nothing like what the Indians fable, 
and jested much with Father Druillettes for his too easy faith 
of foolish stories, and lays it laughingly to his religion, which he 
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says has made him prone to give ready belief to miracles and 
marvels. But Mistress Mary sat as one charmed and who could 
see with the eye of her pure fancy this Niagara, as the Indians 
name it; and I gazing at her thought within myself how happy 
a fate would be his who could look upon so fair a sight beside 
one so lovely! While we were still talking of this marvel a mes- 
senger came in haste for the governor, and when he returned 
he wore a much troubled countenance, whereof next day I heard 
the cause. It seems that for many months past there have been 
veiled and whispered complaints and hintings of the bewitching 
of various persons, by divers grievous and sudden afflictions and 
diseases. After careful searching into which matters the witch 
was shrewdly suspected to be a certain Goodwife Powell, an aged 
woman living a little aloof from any neighbors and chiefly alone, 
her two sons’ business leading them frequently from home. One 
neighbor swore that on her husband’s going forth Goodwife 
Powell did say for a trifle she knew he should not come again, 
and though in truth he did come home well from that voyage 
he died of a chill the next winter. Goodwife Ordway said that 
her child being long ill, the wife coming in and looking at it, 
pitying of it did fear it would dié, which shortly afterward hap- 
pened. And many other like grievous and afflictive things were 
sworn against her. The governor and council are much moved 
in mind to think that Satan has so soon found footing in this 
plantation, and, after hearing much evidence from the afflicted 
persons and neighbors, they decided to seize her for trial, though 
well knowing that in face of such an adversary it behooved them 
to walk warily. The arrest was to be made the next day, 
when it appeared she had got word of it to her sons—being 
doubtless apprised by her familiar—who returning suddenly in 
the night did carry her off to the woods of Cape Ann, where it 
is said they have builded a house so secretly that none can find 
it, and where they mean to keep her safe hidden. At least so 
says the governor, though some among the more ignorant 
people shun not to affirm that her master (whom they call the 
Black Man) did himself carry her off to his own place in the 
midst of a fearful storm which befell the same night. Howbeit, 
I am glad she is away from this plantation, and hope that it 
may be long ere another such visitation is visited upon us. 


LETTER IX. 


We were not long returned to our accustomed life after Father 
Druillettes left us—Henry Endicott riding with him as far as 
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Roxbury, where he was to see the Lieutenant-Governor, Dudley, 
an old soldier who had fought under Henry Quatre in France— 
when coming home from a walk one evening I saw the four 
sergeants with their halberds who go before the governor to 
church and council, and between them a stranger whom presently 
they left at the hall door. His looks had a familiarity the rea- 
son whereof I discerned not, until coming in to supper the gover- 
nor named him as Major-General Winthrop, through whom I was 
transported to these plantations, who is now newly arrived from 
England and heartily welcomed by Governor Endicott, who 
holds him in great esteem. He is of the Parliament troops, and 
from what has passed in conversation a little misliked and dis- 
trusted of Cromwell, whom, for his part, he finds somewhat too 
bold against the Parliament, and so is well pleased to withdraw 
himself a little into this country, where are his father and family. 
We are never tired of hearing him tell of all that has passed in 
England, albeit each listeneth with divers feelings. And yet 
though I was rejoiced to hear of the king’s escape and miracu- 
lous deliverance, which bore the impression of the immediate 
hand of God, I think the governor was not ill-pleased, for, 
though of austere appearance and bearing, yet is he, I well be- 
lieve, of a benevolent disposition, and I doubt not many of his 
party would have been sore perplexed had they taken the king, 
for many ‘think it not wisely done to have murdered his father. 
Mistress Mary listened as to a fairy tale, while General Winthrop 
recited how the king lay hid in an oak-tree with a gentleman 
of Staffordshire, who, being of the church, knew others of the 
Catholic faith, who in many perils had learned safe hiding-places 
and so had opportunity of concealing him. He went from one 
poor house to another till a Benedictine monk, Father Huddle- 
ston, conveyed him to Mr. Lane’s house, where he saw the pro- 
clamation of a thousand pounds promised to any who would de- 
liver him up or discover the person of Charles Stuart, and de- 
claring traitors all who durst harbor or conceal him, which 
greatly moved him at the thought of the many that so freely 
risked a traitor’s death in his behalf. From there, for later the 
knowledge of all this came to the Parliament, he rode as a 
neighbor’s son behind Mistress Lane, a lady of a very good wit 
and discretion, Colonel Lane following at a little distance with a 
hawk upon his fist and two or three spaniels following, as if he 
were hawking, till they were within a day’s journey of a house 
in Bristol, where the Lord Wilmot, who had no other disguise, 
took the hawk and continued the journey in the same exercise. 
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Then Winthrop related how nearly he was discovered in Lyme, 
whither he went to take ship for France and lay in an inn to 
which the cavaliers often resorted. Some who lodged there sent 
for a smith, it being a hard frost, and he looking at the feet of 
their horses to find more work, going abroad told the neighbors 
that one of those horses had travelled far and in much haste, 
for that his four shoes had been made in four several counties. 
That reminded me of the game we children used to play on the 
terrace at Monsecours: 
“ Maréchal, ferres-tu bien ?” 
Aussi bien que toi: 
“ Mais je ne ferre qu’un cheval, 
Le cheval du Roi.” 
‘“‘ Mets-donc un fer a celui-ci, 
C’est le cheval du Roi.” 


The house was searched, but the two whom they sought had 
ridden away and could not be overtaken, though in fleeing from 
one danger, ’tis said, they must have passed through a regiment 
of Desborough’s horse, with Desborough himself in their midst. 
Howbeit the king was got safe to the house of a widow lady, 
whom they trusted with the knowledge of her guest, and who 
concealed him in a little room—made since the beginning of the 
troubles for delinquents—whence he took boat for Normandy 
from Brighthelmstone. The governor remarked on the strange 
chance which entrusted Charles Stuart’s life to the loyalty of 
Roman Catholics, against whom were such penalties, and to the 
bravery of women. But General Winthrop says it is told he hath 
promised Father Huddleston, to whom he holds himself chiefly 
beholden, that the order of St. Benedict should have his special 
favor if ever he be restored. And also a rumor goes that the 
priest hath foretold to him that once more before he dies he 
shall render him a still greater service. ‘And as for the women,” 
he went on, “I think they be all rebels at heart. I remember 
the first day of Charles Stuart’s trial, at the calling of the judges’ 
names no answer was made when they called the General Lord 
Fairfax, and at the second time of calling a voice cried out ‘ He 
has more wit than to be here.’ And presently when, at the read- 
ing of the impeachment, it was said, ‘All the good people of 
England,’ the same voice cried, only louder, ‘No, nor the hun- 
dredth part of them.’ And when one of the officers bid the sol- 
diers give fire into the box whence the presumptuous words came 
it was quickly discerned that it was the general’s wife, the Lady 
Fairfax, who had uttered both these sharp sayings.” 
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“She comes of a fearless family,” said Governor Endicott, 
“and the daughter of Lord Vere would never scruple to say out 
her mind in any presence; and here is Mary, I warrant, as glad 
that Charles Stuart has gotten safely to France as any loyalist 
of them all.” It was pretty to see the pink color come into 
Mistress Mary’s cheeks, as we all looked at her, though she 
spake never a word. General Winthrop muttered something in 
his grizzled beard about her gentle heart, at which I wondered, 
as coming from him, and still more to see his weather-beaten 
and unchanging face show a dull reflection of her blushes; at 
which she blushed the more. The governor marked it also, for 
I saw a sort of smile kindle in his dark eyes, and presently 
Winthrop took his departure, still in some confusion. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





H/AEC HORA. 

“LET me but live this hour!” a sinner cries. 

Alas! his hours are over, and he dies. 

A miser thrusts his gleaming gold aside : 
“ Take all, but let me one short hour abide 

In prayer!” Too late; the prayer remains unsaid: 

Ah, cruel shines his gold around the dead ! 

With happy smile a stranger drops his spade ; 
“My loved at last—thank God!” was all he said. 


. . . 


Father, this hour we would our duty see. 

Now holding forth weak, trembling hands to Thee; 
No more in our own selves to trust or pride— 
Let us this hour in peace with Thee abide! 


Lucy AGNES HAYES, 
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HUMAN CERTITUDE AND DIVINE FAITH. 


IT may not be amiss, in this period of widespread doubt and 
uncertainty in matters of religion, to direct our thoughts to the 
question of belief; to ask ourselves, What is belief? and how far 
is it to extend—what is its domain? To be able to respond we 
must first be able to give a satisfactory answer to a fundamental 
question, to wit: is there such a thing as certainty? For belief 
and certainty may be said to be correlative terms in religious 
matters; the one implies the other. To give heed to some of 
the most prominent men of the day, there is no such thing as 
certainty. If so, there can be no such thing as belief. Yet Rev. Dr. 
Patton is reported as having said there is no such thing as meta- 
physical certainty. If this be so, we may bid good-by to certain- 
ty of any kind, and accept the system of universal doubt, and 
adopt probability as the practical principle of action. 

How destructive this system is of all real knowledge it is not 
difficult to understand. Had the learned gentleman referred to 
confined himself to saying that certainty could not be demon- 
strated, he would not have been wide of the mark; for demon- 
stration means the showing of a truth from prior and better 
known truth. But there can be nothing prior to certainty or bet- 
ter known than it is, and therefore it cannot be demonstrated. 
On the other hand, every science demands a first truth to which 
nothing is prior, for it is the cause of what follows, which is the 
effect ; science being systematized knowledge, it must have a 
solid foundation of primal truth to rest upon. Certainty is an 
intellectual intuition of a truth, and that truth is, that I exist 
and know I am not deceived in my ability to apprehend with- 
out danger of error some facts. It is a postulate of our intel- 
lectual nature, of reason. It goes before anything else, and 
therefore cannot be demonstrated unless we choose to look upon 
the application of the principle of contradiction as a species of 
demonstration, that the same thing cannot be and not be at the 
same time. But we must be certain of this before we apply it; 
and this interferes with the demonstration. It is, therefore, 
necessary to regard certainty as an intuition and call it the sight 
of the soul, as much needed for it as sight is for the body. 
And just as a man sees a thing, and asks no one to prove it to 
him, so the soul sees the truth which is connatural to it at a 
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glance; and the first truth it does see is that it can and does 
know what is. To say this does not belong to metaphysics, when 
it is the very first truth that science demands, seems to us, at 
least, strange; for it is usual.to speak of knowledge of being 
and of its attributes as metaphysics, though they are in reality 
physical realities thought out systematically by the mind. 

There is besides this the moral persuasion of the human race 
that there is such a thing as certainty, and the whole of our 
social economy rests on that basis. It may be said this is @ Zos- 
» teriort and in reality begs the question. But it is a fact that 
shows beyond doubt the existence of the fact of certainty. The 
universal testimony of the human mind cannot be gainsaid 
without assailing its Author, and bidding adieu to reason. 

If certainty is a necessity in the order of natural truth, still 
more is it necessary in the order of that which is above nature, 
the region or domain of revealed truth. Catholics understand 
this; the introduction of private judgment as the ultimate tribu- 
nal of religious truth has had the effect of blunting the sensitive- 
ness of those outside the church with regard to this necessity ; 
with the result of causing them to be unable, it would seem, to 
understand it. Recently the Evening Post of New York (Aug. 30, 
1891) published the answer of three foremost preachers—the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. B. H. Conwell, and the Rev. 
(or Professor) David Swing, of Chicago—to the questions: “ Do 
you believe absolutely that the miracles recorded in the - Bible 
were actually performed, or do you think the people of those 
times only believed they witnessed miracles?” And, “If we re- 
ject any part of the Scriptures as literal truth, must we not reject 
all?” 

To say these were crucial questions for the reverend gentle- 
men, and that they evaded answering directly, is only what was 
to have been expected. Dr. Abbott does not even touch the 
miracles with a tongs, but deftly glides off to speak of the foun- 
dation of belief as afforded by Christ himself. Yet Christ says: 
“If you do not believe me, believe the works I do. They give 
testimony of me” (St. John v. 36). 

Rev. Mr. Conwell falls back at once on his lines of defence 
—good sense and the beauty of the Bible. 

Professor Swing lets the miracles go. That nut is too hard for 
him to crack. And then he falls back on his line, and says: 
“There is nothing essential except a devotion to the Divine 
Founder of our religion”’—a very vague utterance, each one uns 
derstanding it in his own way. He goes still farther in his hazy 
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system, and subjoins, “ An ethical religion is gradually displacing 
the religion of simple belief ’—which is simply a fact outside the 
Catholic Church. So we see what it has all come to: uncertain- 
ty in everything, certainty about nothing. This is the ultimate 
word of Protestantism. 

This result and the nature of the case itself lead us to see 
clearly that unless we bid adieu ‘to- reason there must be and is 
such a thing as certainty, and that we can have certainty in the 
order in which we are. Philosophers usually class certainty ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is acquired; they speak of 
metaphysical, physical, and moral certainty. With metaphysical 
certainty and physical we need not occupy ourselves in this con- 
nection. Moral certainty, which is based on the laws which 
govern man’s free will, is that which is the ground of natural 
belief. These laws lead us to accept truth on the authority of 
others, historic truth, and the events of every day of which we 
have not been witnesses. It is akin to the certainty which leads 
us to accept religious truth. Such truth is pre-eminently received 
on the authority of another. “ Faith,” says St. Paul, “cometh by 
hearing.” Religious beliefs, or faith,may be defined to be the ac- 
ceptance of the truths of revelation through the divinely appoint- 
ed teacher, the church God has established on earth; a church he 
instituted through his prophets, and, lastly, through his Divine 
Son, who came on earth to found it, and by means of miracles 
convinced men of his right to teach in the name of God, and 
led them to accept what he taught. The church of Christ, then, 
is the teacher. Once we are sure of that our duty is clear; we 
are to believe all the truths she believes and teaches because 
God has revealed them, and because she teaches by the authori- 
ty of God, and by his assistance: “Go, teach all nations”; “I 
am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
The motive of faith is, therefore, much superior to that of 
human belief; this gives certainty, that a certainty more intense, 
as God its source is so far above nature, on the laws of which, 
as we have said, human certainty is based. 

There are certain results and consequences of this system 
of Christianity which it is well for us to consider. 

If it is God who speaks to us through the church, then we 
must accept what the church authoritatively teaches; otherwise 
we are “as the heathen and the publican.” While all Catholics 
are agreed on this point, there comes up the question, What rule 
is to be followed in matters in which there is no official declar- 
ation, or dogmatic decision on the part of the church; where 
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councils have not spoken nor Supreme Pontiffs given ex cathedrd 
decrees? This is a very important matter, especially in its in- 
fluence on Catholic life, and for this reason we wish to dwell on 
it at some length. 

Outside of the dogmatic decrees of councils and of the ex 
cathedraé decisions of popes, there is the mass of Catholic tradi- 
tion, which has come down to us from the beginning, and of 
which also God is the author. This is the truth which perme- 
ates Catholic life and makes the members of the church think 
alike, no matter where they may be. This atmosphere of truth 
is the medium in which the church lives. Through it she is 
active; where, on the contrary, it is clouded, where this truth is : 
obscured, there is languor, decay, death. Just as a living body 
has instincts which make it act spontaneously with regard to 
what is necessary for it, as air, food, drink, and self-preservation, 
so there is an instinct in the believer to accept all revealed truth, 
and to think, speak, and act, in what vitally affects his belief, 
this disposition having been formed in him by the environment 
of faith, its atmosphere, its teachings, its language, its common 
habit of thought, akin to the training of the ear, which, without 
trouble and unerringly, detects the discordant note of music, 
Just as one who would show himself indisposed as regards what 
is necessary for the maintenance of his natural life would give 
good ground to doubt of his healthy condition, so one who 
would be careless with reference to propositions that affect un- 
favorably the faith would justify the conclusion that he was not 
sound in it. Therefore it is that we find in all, as a_ gift from 
the Holy Spirit, a spiritual instinct which leads us to believe; to 
regard the church as an ever-active teacher aided by the Holy 
Ghost, and directing our minds to accept with the utmost docil- 
ity what she says, without waiting to critically examine the man- 
ner in which she speaks, or to look for unanimity. This pious 
disposition to believe has been dwelt on by theologians and 
councils, and by them it is spoken of as a gift of God. 

The second Council of Orange, held A.D. 529, in its fifth 
chapter, thus speaks: “If'any one says that as the increase of 
faith so also the beginning of it, the very pious disposition to 
believe—ipsum credulitatis affectum—by which we believe in Him 
who justifies the impious, and come to the generation of sacred 
baptism, is in us, not by the gift of grace, that is, by the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit correcting our will from infidelity to 
faith, from impiety to piety, but is in us naturally, he is proven 
to be an adversary of the apostolic dogmas.” In this most im- 
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portant decree of this council, received in the church with all 
the authority of a dogmatic decree, we call attention to this 
phrase—credulitatis affectus—a pious disposition to believe, which 
is declared to be a gift of grace, an inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost, like nature, is never wanting in what 
is necessary; and, therefore, this most necessary tendency to 
believe he implants in every one’to whom the gift of faith is 
vouchsafed. Where, then, this gift is vigorous, sound, healthy, 
there-its first manifestation is to be seen in the docility to the 
teaching power, the pious disposition to believe. Where it is not 
vigorous, nor sound, nor healthy, there such a disposition will 
not show itself; but, on the contrary, a restless, resisting, critical 
spirit will be seen. Therefore, too, where we see such indisposi- 
tion, where we see one on his guard against the church’s voice, 
and jealous of his independence, we are not uncharitable in 
drawing the conclusion that the faith has become weak. 

It may be said that this is going too far; that as there are 
superstitious people, who accept as of faith what is not, there 
may be those who may not be ready to take everything without 
first ascertaining by approved ways what is to beheld. The former 
may be called maximizers; the latter, wishing to preserve their 
liberty, accept the least, but in doing so, in the trust they put in 
their own lights, are apt to reject what is essential, and are known 
as minimizers. A good while ago Cardinal Newman made the re- 
mark: “A people’s religion is a corrupt religion’ — meaning 
thereby that individuals without instruction are apt to be too 
credulous and take up what there is no authority to uphold. 
This certainly may be; but there will be a mark about this ex- 
cess which will make it easy to recognize it as spurious, it will 
be wanting in universality; and, depending on individual weak- 
ness, will follow its phases. Studying the whole people, though, 
the theologian will see the work of the Holy Spirit pervading 
them, making them dwell together of one mind, umius moris in 
domo. It would have been well with the minimizers of some 
years back had they made that study more profoundly. It is 
not characteristic of the minimizer that he does this. His is a 
work of thought evolved from his own mind, weighing the doc- 
trines by his own standard, an individual one, determined largely 
by the influences that surround him, education and habit of 
thought. We do not mean to say that he is not learned; on 
the contrary, very often he is most learned. It seems to us that 
the trust in his own equipment very often breeds this spirit of 
judgment ; while the simplicity of the less learned leads them to 
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put their trust in the great body of the faithful, in whom pre- 
eminently the Holy Spirit dwells, and to look up instinctively to 
the teaching authority which that same Spirit has given the 
church and through which he directs it; and, lastly, to the tradi- 
tion of the church, of which the fathers are the witnesses. We 
may illustrate by a fact which appears to present this phase 
of the mind of one who does not minimize. Whenever the car- 
dinal-vicar of Rome publishes one of his Jxvztz Sacri, or brief 
pastorals, the Roman theologians are on the lookout to know 
how the people receive it, and what comments they make. 
And this not for the purpose of judging whether it is acceptable, 
but because they appreciate the instinct of faith in the people, 
which would make them detect at once any word not in keep- 
ing with the faith; and, on the contrary, appreciate expressions 
which adequately convey to them the teaching of their belief. 
As we write, there comes to us on the wings of electricity 
the news that a great light has gone out in Israel; that one 
who has been a bright example in the church is no more; that 
the great Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Henry Edward 
Manning, has been called from the scene of his earthly labors. 
No longer will that voice, with its strong yet gentle note, be 
heard; that tongue, musical in its beauty of language and charm 
of expression, is stilled. A hush comes over the audience he 
held spell-bound, as widely-spread as are the regions of the 
earth; for the sound of his words went from pole to pole, and 
from the rising of the sun to its setting. All who felt the genial 
influence of his teachings of charity, and of his example, sing 
his praise, pay their tribute of respectful admiration, and offer 
for him, in a grateful spirit, their prayers to God. But though 
he is no longer with us in the flesh, his teachings abide, teach- 
ings that re-echo the spirit of his Master, who said: Mtsereor 
super turbam—“1 have pity upon the people”; teachings that 
breathe the spirit of his Master, who said: “It is my food to do 
the will of my Father”; teachings and examples that fulfil the 
command of his Master, who bade all hear the church: ‘“ He who 
hears you hears me”; ‘“ He who will not hear the church let him 
be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” Had we sought 
for one whose words and life were an illustration of the docility 
to the authority of the church of which we are treating, no one 
more excelling in this regard could we have found than Cardinal 
Manning. Now that he is no more, we can speak freely of him 
and of his career. It was our good fortune and privilege to 
have known him for nearly thirty years, and to have been an 
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admirer of the man, and a grateful recipient of spiritual aid from 
his life and words. During the eventful period of the Vatican 
Council, the days that preceded it, the time of its duration, and 
the days that followed it, we were living in the city of Rome, 
and in relation sometimes with him personally, and with those of 
his own nation through whom we could always have correct in- 
formation. His discourses, too, and his writings were in our 
hands as soon as they came from the press, read with an appre- 
ciation that came of a mutual interest in the triumph of the 
truth. In England before the Vatican Council there had existed 
the controversy regarding the decisions of the Roman congrega- 
tions; and those who were contending against a well-meant but 
undue valuation of them as sharing the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff, and who, carried away by a spirit of opposition, inci- 
dentally in other matters fell short of what would be expected 
of a genuine Catholic, were named by Mr. Ward, of the Dublin 
Review, minimizers. Without going to the opposite extreme, Cardi- 
nal Manning contended always for a docility of spirit towards 
the teaching authority of the church. He advocated the view 
that our feelings even should be with the church, and in this he 
was most commendable and deserving well of Catholics every- 
where. What,.in fact, is more unfilial than that a son should be 
continually-gon his guard against the authority of his father, re- 
quiring to lse fully persuaded of the right before he obeys. All 
will censure such a spirit. But it is worse for a Catholic to have 
such a disposition in regard to the Sovereign Pontiff and the 
church; for it argues weakness of faith, an ignoring of the fact 
that Christ her founder, and the Holy Ghost her spouse, are ever 
with the church, and giving her prudence from above. Remotely 
it savors of the spirit of the world, of an anti-Christian spirit. Of 
this anti-Christian spirit, Cardinal Manning wrote, in his lectures 
on the Four Great Evils of the Day (lect. iv. §5): 


“There is one person upon whom this anti-Christian spirit 
concentrates itself, as the lightning upon the conductor. There is 
one person upon earth who is the pinnacle of the temple, which 
is always the first to be struck. It is the Vicar of Jesus Christ; 
and that for the most obvious of reasons. There is no man on 
earth so near to Jesus Christ as his own Vicar. Two hundred 
and fifty-seven links, and we arrive at the Person of the Son of 
God. Two hundred and fifty-seven Pontiffs, and we are in the 
presence of the Master whom his Vicar represents. That chain 
runs through the ages of Christian history, and connects us with 
the day, when, on the coasts of Decapolis, Jesus said to Peter: 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ . . To 
Peter were given the two great prerogatives which constitute 
the plenitude of his master’s office. To him first and to him 
alone, before all others, though in the presence of the others, 
was given the power of the keys. To him, and to him alone, 
and in the presence of the others, was given also the charge of 
the universal flock: ‘Feed my sheep.’ To him, and to him 
alone exclusively, were spoken the words: ‘Simon, Simon, be- 
hold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he might sift you 
as wheat (that is, all the Apostles); but I have prayed for 
thee-—(in the singular number; for thee, Peter)— ‘that thy 
faith fail not; and thou being once converted, confirm thy 
brethren’ (St. Luke xxii. 31, 32); and therefore the plenitude 
of jurisdiction, and the plenitude of truth, with the promise of 
the divine assistance to preserve him in that truth, was given to 
Peter, and in Peter to his successors.” 


Further on the cardinal uses these beautiful words: 


“Poor Ireland! What preserved it three hundred years ago 
and during three hundred years of persecution? Fidelity to the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, fidelity to Rome, fidelity to the change- 
less See of Peter. The arch of the faith is kept fast by that 
keystone, which the world would fain strike out if it could, but 
never has prevailed to do so, and Ireland has been sustained 
by it; and to this day among the nations of the Christian world 
there is not to be found a people so instinct with faith, and so 
governed by Christian morality, as the people of Ireland.” 


But the following passage from lect. i. of this series is more 
to the purpose for which we write. Page 26 (edition 1871) he 
Says: 


“Before the Vatican Council there was growing up in the 
minds of some men a disposition which, I am happy to say, is 
nearly cast out again, to diminish and to explain away, to 
understate and reduce to a minimum that which Catholics ought 
to believe and practise. This spirit began in Germany. It says: 
‘I believe everything which the church has defined. I believe 
all dogmas; everything which has been defined by a general 
council.’ This sounds a large and generous profession of faith ; 
but they forget that whatsoever was revealed on the day of 
Pentecost to the Apostles, and by the Apostles preached to the 
nations of the world, and has descended in the full stream of 
universal belief and constant tradition, though it has never been 
defined, is still matter of Divine faith. Thus, there are truths of 
faith which have never been defined; and they have never 
been defined because they have never been contradicted. They 
have not been defined because they have not been denied. The 
definition of the truth is the fortification of the church against the 
assaults of unbelief. Some of the greatest truths of revelation 
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are to this day undefined. The infallibility of the church has 
never been defined. The infallibility of the head of the church 
was only defined the other day. But the infallibility of the 
church, for which every Catholic would lay down his life, has 
never been defined until now; the infallibility of the church is 
at this moment where the infallibility of the Pope was this time 
last year: an undefined point of Christian revelation, believed by 
the Christian world, but not yet put in the form of a definition, 
When, therefore, men said they would only believe dogmas and 
definitions by general councils, they implied, without knowing 
it, that they would not believe in the infallibility of the church. 
But the whole tradition of Christianity comes down to us on 
the universal testimony and the infallibility of the church of 
God, which, whether defined or not, is a matter of Divine faith.” 


In all the actions of this illustrious prince of the church, not 
even excepting his remarkable influence over the London strikes 
at the docks, which surprised the English and led them captive 
—of all his actions nothing impresses us so strongly as the do- 
cility of spirit he manifested in believing and in conforming to 
the teaching and thought of the church. It was like unto the 
spirit of a saint who in early childhood drank in the faith at 
his mother’s breast. It argues a great gift of faith that is the 
especial and generous work of the Holy Ghost in his soul, and 
for this reason it demands our admiration and calls for our 
imitation. When God vouchsafes to bestow a gift above na- 
ture on a man this requires of him most respectful gratitude 
and faithful co-operation. This gift of faith we have received, 
and it calls upon us to foster it and make it bear the fruit of 
good works. It is the talent which is given that we may labor 
till the Giver comes. It is certain that he will demand an ac- 
count of the use we shall have made of it. What a misfortune 
if any one shall have “wrapped it up in a napkin” and put it 
aside! And this those do who, ashamed of their birthright, are 
on their guard against accepting too much and remain in a 
state of inactivity. Of such one hardly errs in saying, with St. 
James: “Faith without works is dead.” Not so did the saints, 
for their prayer has ever been what the Apostles offered up to 
their Divine Master: “Lord, increase our faith.” 


FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY OF DUBLIN. 


DUBLIN, a city by the sea, whose salt breezes in a time of east 
wind come up into the city streets, sweet and penetrating; a 
city ringed about with mountains which one sees far off from 
upper windows, lovely in a gray-blue haze; a city of wide and 
empty throughfares; of stately buildings, put to scant use; a 
sleeping city with the dust of centuries upon her hair and robe. 
Coming from busier worlds, one notices first the depression of 
the streets before one has realized other things, the velvety air 
for example, which blows on one’s face exquisitely pure and 
grateful. The superannuated cabs which crawl through our 
thoroughfares are supplemented by the thin stream of people on 
the sidewalks, while the well-horsed outside cars, to which the 
stranger may be seen painfully clinging, only give a look of 
spasmodic dare-deviltry to the scene. There is a new street in 
Dublin, in line with and following the great main thoroughfare of 
Dame Street, and it has been opened three years, and only one 
shop has been built there; the street is two straight lines of 
desolate building-plots. Decay could not speak more eloquently. 
Yet the city is full of memories of the grandeur that was in the 
eighteenth century. The great Custom-house, James Gandor’s 
masterpiece, has miles of disused rooms and passages, despite 
that half-a-dozen boards of one kind or another burrow there— 
for we are overrun with bureaucracy. The Exchange and the Linen 
Hall have been diverted from their original purpose. The magni- 
ficent houses of the nobility have fallen upon evil days : Charlemont 
House shelters the registrar-general and his staff; Tyrone House, 
the Board of National Education ; Moira House, the Mendicity In- 
stitution ; Aldborough House, the Commissariat ; Leinster House, the 
National Library, and Museum, and Picture-gallery, and so on. We 
love the memory of that glittering old nobility, we Irish, being 
conservative in all our instincts despite the temporary Jdouleverse- 
ment of the land revolution. Probably as a class they were as 
oppressive as their brothers of France, whose curled heads fell 
under the guillotine, despite such glorious exceptions as the Earl of 
Charlemont and Lord Edward Fitzgerald; but we have forgotten 
all that, as their retainers did when they barricaded the castle 
rackrents against the forces of the law, and fought tooth and 
nail to save their masters from the inconvenient consequences of 
their mad _ unthrift. 
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Dublin is the only city in northern Europe possessing two 
cathedrals. To see really picturesque Dublin one must fare 
away from the more prosperous parts—from the _ temple-like 
front of the Bank of Ireland, once the houses of Parliament, 
and the long, unlovely line of Trinity College, westward up 
Dame Street to Christ Church, the smaller of the two cathedrals. 
This beautiful Gothic cathedral, the ancient priory of the Holy 
Trinity, has many memories about it; there Lambert Simnel was 
crowned in 1486, with the crown of the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in St. Mary’s Abbey over the water, for which act of 
treason the Archbishop of Dublin of those days had later to do 
public penance. Here was kept the great relic, “the Staff of 
Jesus,” with which St. Patrick performed many miracles, and 
which was burnt by a too-zealous reforming bishop in the time 
of Henry VIII. The saint came by it in a Strange fashion. He 
was warned in a dream to go seek it, in an isle of the Mediterra- 
nean, coming to which he found it populated by people young 
and of celestial beauty, and people old and withered. And to 
his surprise he learned that the ancients were the children, the 
sons and daughters of those beautiful young folk. And then 
they told him how in the practice of hospitality they had given 
shelter one night to an unknown traveller, whose presence among 
them was even as might be the presence of that One who 
journeyed unknown with two fellow-travellers to Emmaus. For 
the night he abode with them the hostel seemed bathed in a 
fair light, and all their hearts were full of raptures and songs. 
And in the morning the cell where he slept was empty, none 
having seen him depart; but his staff, of exceeding richness and 
beauty, he had left behind. They called it the Staff of Jesus, un- 
derstanding that he had deigned to visit his people. And all 
who looked on him were gifted from that hour with undying 
youth and beauty. But the hermit, who was their chief man, 
having been warned in a vision, delivered up this precious staff 
to St. Patrick, who returned with it to Ireland, and worked by 
its aid many miracles, and afterwards, in its shrine in Christ 
Church, it remained an object of great veneration till the coming 
of this iconoclastic bishop of unlovely memory. 

From Christ Church, and the hill on which it stands, as one 
goes westward from the city, many quaint and corkscrewy streets 
twist their tortuous way down to the river, some of them, such 
as Wormwood Gate, impossibly crazy and headlong as any 
wynd in Edinburgh Old Town. Wormwood Gate commemorates 
one of the old gates of the fortified town, which stood at the 
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foot of those narrow streets on the banks of the river, an admira- 
ble natural position of defence one would think. As late as 
1610 all the north of the river was sand and sea marshes, save 
only for the great pile of the Abbey of St. Mary’s to the north- 
west, which had gathered around itself an appanage of streets 
and dwelling-houses as a university might in our day; on the 
old maps it looks like a little town in itself. 

At the foot of Parliament Street once stood Izod’s tower, 
named from that Iseult of Ireland whose story has such power 
to charm that three great poets of our day have set it in their 
poetry. One imagines her looking from some narrow tower- 
window over the sandy marshes and through the east-wind 
sea-fogs, with her destiny as yet a sealed book and no messen- 
ger from Mark upon the water-way, her fate in his hand. One 
could make a picture of her thus, before her love and her sor- 
row; a Burne-Jones or a Rossetti picture it must be, for passion 
and prevision are so wrought into one’s thoughts of her. Her 
tower is gone, and only the memory of it remains ; but there is 
Chapelizod, a sunk village between swelling hills and by the 
Liffey banks, out beyond Phoenix Park. There, after all her 
sin and suffering, her father erected a chapel for her soul’s 
sake, and the name of the village commemorates this. It is a 
“Sleepy Hollow” where even the fiery heart of an Iseult might 
drowse, if her resting-place had been there. 

At the other side of Christ Church and its hill there is an- 
other descent to the low-lying streets marking the ancient bed 
of the Poddle, a mysterious subterranean stream which, leaving 
its parent Dodder at a lovely green place behind Harold’s 
Cross, slips away from the sunlight and goes, sluggishly under 
houses and streets and becomes a common sewer, till it spills 
into the Liffey through a side gate in the quay-walls. A dread- 
ful stream it has always seemed to me since I ‘read long ago of 
a woman falling into it through a trap-door which she had lifted 
in her little house-yard in order to draw up water. Imagine 
the helpless creature swirling away into that living grave! 
Imagine her dead, floating on and on through the labyrinth in 
the dark! I have never forgotten the horror of it. There is 
something ghastly about a subterranean river. The water-rats 
used to come from this river swarming into St. Patrick’s, the 
other cathedral, by night, till Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, the 
munificent father of more munificent sons, restored it, and the 
old flooring was replaced by concrete and tiles. There is a 
story of an officer who was shut in here by accident at night 
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having been eaten by rats, a story which I have always hoped 
was untrue. 

If one wanted to make a brilliant impressionist picture one 
could scarcely do better than to come to Patrick Street, the 
direct route from one cathedral to the other, and the most 
picturesque street in Dublin, if also the dirtiest. He should 
catch it on a frosty winter afternoon, with the sunset reddening 
all over the sky and the haze of frost in the air. The street 
goes down steeply; there is the pointed dark tower of Pa- 
trick’s sheer up in the luminous sky, and the long expanse of 
the cathedral with its great buttresses solemn in the growing 
shadows. But at its feet there is this street of booths, stocked 
with the most miscellaneous merchandise for the very poor— 
tin kettles and flaming cheap prints, coarse crockery and tawdry 
second-hand clothing, cradles and cabbages, looking-glasses and 
sheeps’ heads. The saleswomen, with their argumentative voices 
and bold, bright eyes, their touzled heads and scarlet woollen 
neckerchiefs, their weatherbeaten faces, and the stout apron, or 
praskeen, tied round their comfortable waists, are on the hap- 
piest terms with the other ladies, similarly clad, who have fish- 
stalls by the curb-stone, and sit in sight of the world all day 
industriously cleaning their fish. There is always much conver- 
sation going on in Patrick Street, not always of the belligerent 
kind an uninitiated person might fancy from voices and attitude. 
As it grows dark flaming gas-jets spring up in the open fronts 
of the booths. An old woman, with the inevitable red shaw], 
knits at her door-post, a velvety black cat rubbing himself up 
against her; a golden-haired child in a print frock and dirty 
pinafore looks on sedately; a stray cur or two is sniffing the 
garbage for some delicate morsel. Patrick’s Close, by the ca- 
thedral side, is another such collection of crazy booths and 
bright bits of color. How different from the cathedral closes 
one remembers, those green places with the singing of birds, 
and the murmur of the wind in great branches, and the hum- 
ming of bees in the heart of a rose or the cup of a lily! 

I am not sure that the cathedral does not gain from its 
strange surroundings. Impressive it is to gloom, with its state- 
liness, its loneliness, its overmastering memories of Swift, one of 
the saddest figures in all the world’s history. It lies very low; 
after all the descent one has to go down steps into it. It is 
an eerie place of an evening, with the ragged banners of the 
Knights of St. Patrick fluttering in the gloom over the dark 
oak stalls, and the shadows heavy in the long side-aisles. The 
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gloom of stained glass has a richness and holiness about it; 
but here, where the white glare of the clerestory windows was 
darkened over by the coming night, there was a cold gloom 
like death. The verger was very old and very tired of sight- 
seers; there were no worshippers—only some one went tiptoe 
down the far aisle; there was a far-away glimmer of light at the 
organ, where the organist was droning upon his instrument ; and 
overhead was the bust of Swift, with the strange, terrible in- 
scription, ‘“ Here where fierce indignation can no more lacerate 
his heart.” What one feels here Professor Dowden has express- 
ed so beautifully that I transcribe from him: 

“While we stand beneath Roubiliac’s bust and read that terri- 
ble inscription, we think, before all else, of the mournful night 
when, by the flare of torches under the high roof, the faithful 
heart of Esther Johnson was laid in the dust, and the torch- 
lights gleamed across to the old deanery windows, where Swift, 
ill in body and tortured in mind, sat in gloom. ‘ This is the 
night of the funeral,’ he wrote—‘the funeral which my sickness 
will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine at night, and I am 
removed into another apartment that I may not see the light in 
the church, which is just over against the window of my bed- 
chamber.’ And then, fingering perhaps that precious relic, ‘only 
a woman’s hair,’ he went on to write of the softness of her tem- 
per and heroic personal courage, her modesty, her learning, her 
gentle voice, her wit and judgment, her vivacity of heart and 
brain. ‘ Night, dearest little M. D.,’ he had so often added as 
the farewell word of his diary to Stella: now with her it was 
night and a cloudier night with him.” 


They lie together under a modest, lozenge-shaped brass near 
the entrance. Walter Scott, visiting here, said: “One thinks of 
nothing but Swift: the whole cathedral is merely his tomb”; 
and this is so. One leaves it gladly as one would a mausoleum ; 
yet I would rather see it so, ghost-haunted, than in its hours of 
service, or on those gala nights when an oratorio is given here. 
There is a tomb in the cathedral to the memory of Alexander 
Magee, “ the faithful servant of Dean Swift.” Is this “the Dane’s 
man ”’?—the invariable second person the Irish peasant brings in- 
to every story of the saturnine dead man, who is remembered 
so only by his jests—his jests which were nearly always such 
terrible earnest ! 

In Marsh’s Library close at hand, the gift of Archbishop 
Marsh to the citizens of Dublin, where none reads and none 
penetrates except the librarian, I have heard that a ghost walks 
of nights, flinging about disdainfully the worm-eaten folios. 
Swift might well haunt this place, yet he of all ghosts ought not 
to “walk”; after his unrestful life he should sleep well. 
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Close by it is the Coomles, the highway of the Liberties of 
Dublin, where after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes great 
numbers of French silk-weavers came and settled, and introduced 
the poplin-making industry. Their “ weavers’ hall” is still in 
existence, though turned to other purposes. _The descendants of 
some of them prospered well, and now French names belong to 
some of our most considered people. We have so many Hugue.- 
nots yet amongst us as to necessitate a special graveyard for 
their use, a walled place between houses in Merion Row, which 
not one out of every fifty passers-by knows to be a graveyard. 

Returning once more citywards, one passes many haunts of 
the fine gentlemen of the last century, the Mohocks, the duellists 
and swashbucklers, for whom xodlesse oblige bore strange mean- 
ing. On Cork Hill was Luca’s coffee-house, their famous resort, 
where they met and emulated their London brethren in the 
wildest excesses. They were individual, indeed, in their love of 
duelling. On the crest of one of the mild and gracious hills 
which ring Dublin about stand, naked and forlorn, the ruins of 
the Hell-Fire club-house, whereto the choice spirits who com- 
posed the club were wont to resort from time to time. Strange 
stories are told about this place. Paces were measured for many 
a pair of fine gentlemen here; the constant killing-off of the 
members saved the club from congestion, no doubt. But the 
great duelling-ground was the Fifteen Acres out in Phoenix Park, 
that lovely wildwood, with its green glades and winding roads, 
its pleasant pastures, and thorn-bushes all white in spring. 

Coming back to College Green, one may see, if one will, the 
House ‘of Lords, which the governors of the Bank of Ireland 
have kept intact. The House of Commons, with its memories of 
Grattan, is the cash-office of the bank, and all the rest, the 
spéaker’s robing-room and other chambers devoted of old to the 
legislators, are now the various offices of the bank. The House 
of Lords is a stately chamber, panelled all in oak and with oak 
pillars, and arched sedilia at either end, and finely carved man- 
tel-pieces. The walls are hung with gigantic tapestries in fine 
preservation, representing the battle of the Boyne and the siege 
of Derry. Down the centre of the room goes a long, polished 
table, whereat my lords were wont to sit deliberating, on those 
solid and massive chairs which now are only used by the gov- 
ernors of the bank at their half-yearly meetings. An obliging 
porter will point out all this to you, elucidating dark points. Of 
course, the Commons’ chamber is altogether despoiled of its be- 
longings. In St. Andrew’s Church, at the head of Suffolk Street, 
is the great chandelier which lighted it; at Leinster House, in 
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the board-room of the Royal Dublin Society, stands the speaker’s 
chair; Lord Massareene and Ferrard, the grandson of John Fos- 
ter, the last speaker of the Irish House of Commons, holds in 
trust the speaker’s mace, which his grandfather refused to surren- 
der to any body save that which had entrusted it to his keeping. 
Sir Joshua Barrington gives one a coup d’ail of the famous and 
less famous personages who thronged those long corridors, and 
lounged on the benches of this chamber, now consecrated to the 
money-changers. He has a delightful chapter on the lesser par- 
liamentary lights. What brilliant days those were! The shadows 
of ’98 had not yet gathered, and the United Irish Society was 
in just so much favor that the ladies dancing at the balls in 
the Rotunda wore their sacques of white brocade, powdered 
with silver shamrocks, or of tabinet of silver with the green 
worked in. The Rotunda was the Irish Ranelagh, and the fine 
folks promenaded here in the morning and danced here at night. 
Dublin City was very splendid during the viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Rutland. His beautiful duchess, Isabella, “as beautiful 
as any woman in Ireland, and more beautiful than any other in 
Christendom” (says a pro-Irish chronicler of the day), led all the 
mad gaiety. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her in her great 
hat and powdered curls, her sacque and petticoat, and dainty, 
high-heeled shoes. Some such dress she wore at a Rotunda ball: 
a pink silk with a stomacher and sleeve-knots of diamonds; a 
large brown velvet hat, with knots of pink ribbon, and a great 
profusion of diamonds—so some Selle Assemblée of the time tells 
us. Once she went clattering down in her grand equipage to 
mean Francis Street, to see a Mrs. Dillon, the wife of a woollen. 
draper, whom rumor had declared to be a more beautiful woman 
than herself. The frank duchess was delighted with her rival’s 
dignity and sweetness, and taking her by the two hands and 
kissing her white forehead, “ My dear,” she says, “you are the 
most beautiful woman in the three kingdoms.” 

In the twenty years following the Volunteer movement and 
preceding the Union Dublin throve incredibly. In Rutland 
Square lived ten earls, to say nothing of other peers spiritual 
and temporal, with a host of honorables and right honorables. 

Sackville Street, a shady boulevard then with overhanging 
lime-trees, held the town residences of four earls, six viscounts, — 
two barons, and fifteen members of Parliament. Gardiner’s Row, 
Great Denmark Street, North Great George’s Street, and Marl- 
borough Street also had their full quota, and this northern part 
of the city had its birth in those prosperous years. Now it is 
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decaying, or decayed, most of it, to tenement houses, except 
Rutland Square and Sackville Street. 

The old houses of Dublin would take a long article all to 
themselves, with their memories and their dreams. . Here in Ire- 
land we have not yet sold our old lamps for new. One delights 
to furbish it all up again; to hang Leinster House once more 
with white damask and gold, and people it again with the semi- 
royal Geraldines; to bring back the Beresfords to Tyrone 
House; to fill Charlemont House once again with such figures 
as Mr. Grattan, in his modest suit of brown laced with gold; the 
Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol, in purple velvet, with diamond 
clasps at the knee, and diamond shoe-buckles; my Lord Gormans- 
ton, in pale blue and silver; Lord Taafe, in dove-colored silk; 
the Earl of Belmont, in white silk, with scarlet heels to his white 
shoes. And amid all that brilliant group should move Lord 
Charlemont himself, the friend of Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, gentle and grave and dignified, the 
Mecenas of artists and poets, he whose rare beauty of character 
and face and demeanor had made him a loved and honored 
guest at every court in Europe. 

Moira House is now, perhaps, the saddest of all; half workhouse 
and half jail, it looks docked of its upper story, and stained gray- 
black with the north wind and the rain. Where is now the 
splendor that John Wesley saw in 1775 ?>—the octagon room sheeted 
in mother-of-pearl, where Charles James Fox and Henry Grattan 
met, whither came Flood and Wolfe Tone, and many another. 
“ Alas!” said the great Dissenter, who loved his noble friends, 
the Earl and Countess of Moira, well—“ alas! that all this splen- 
dor should pass away like a dream.” 

Dublin is a city of the past, and we hope a city of the future. 
Nay; certainly it is a city of the future, as our country with all 
her sealed wealth of minerals, her undeveloped richness of natu- 
ral resources, awaits her future when the richer lands of to-day 
shall come seeking what they themselves have exhausted. And 
her people, with their great and wide-spread talent, all fallow for 
want of education, with their cleaving to the old lamps of faith 
and religion which less fortunate lands have bartered for worth- 
less_will-o’-the-wisps—shall not her people have their future? 
Surely ; and, keeping still to the allegory of the Eastern tale, it 
may be that by the magic of their unbartered lamps they shall work 
marvels, and reap riches, before which the Sultan’s orchard, with 
its fruit-trees bearing rubies for apples, and diamonds for dew- 
drops, and emeralds as large as a man’s hand for leafage, shall 
pale its uneffectual fires. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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SATANKE, THE KIOWAH: A REMINISCENCE.’ 


THERE was a lull in Indian troubles on the plains in 1856. 
Early in the fall, however, several massacres of whites followed 
each other in quick succession on the lower routes to Utah 
and California. This unpleasant news was brought to me near 
Pike’s Peak one September evening by an express-rider who, 
dismounting at ‘the camp-fire with legs stiffened pothook-shape 
by hard riding, handed me a crumpled letter from William Bent 
of Bent’s fort, one hundred and fifty miles below. Briefly stating 
the facts, Bent urged me to hasten down to the fort, adding 
that he was just starting for Kansas City with his wagon-train 
on his annual fall trip. 

My objects were sport and health; my party consisting of one 
younger hunting companion, L ; acook; a wagon-driver ; two 
Mexican hostlers, and a guide, Charley Aut’Bees, the last named 
a mountaineer and Indian fighter of long experience. And we 
were in a veritable hunter’s paradise—a thing much talked of 
but seldom found, embracing in this instance the Fontaine qui 
Bouille, the “ Divide,” and the South Park, primeval haunts fit 
to have been the hunting grounds of D?ana; neutral Indian 
ground, trodden only by passing war-parties, big game “after 
their kinds” idled undisturbed on the rich gramma plains and 
mountain slopes, and in the deep forest arcades of the pine and 
spruce-covered Divide. But it would have been folly to disre- 
gard Bent’s warning, and it being near the time set for our 
return to the States, the camp under the balsam pines was 
struck, and in no pleasant mood toward the redskins we turned 
our backs on the mountains where for some months we had 
enjoyed noble sport to our hearts’ content. One after another 
the rugged ranges sank behind us, last of all Pike’s Peak, fading 
into the western sky like a slow-vanishing cloud, and in due 
time travelling down the Arkansas valley, we had arrived near 
the fort, congratulating ourselves that we had seen no Indians, 
only a broad lodge-pole trail, quite fresh, leading south across 
the river, a circumstance upon which we felicitated ourselves as 
indicating that the hostiles had quit the scene of their deviltries 
for fear of a reckoning with the troops. The sun was within an 
hour of setting when we ascended the bank of an arroyo whence 
we had the first view of the fort, still three miles below. There 
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it was, and right glad we were to see its friendly gray walls 
rising sharp and clear above the yellowish green and purple of 
the frost-touched cottonwoods opposite; the lonely pile, the 
broad sweeping valley flanked by its massive brown hills, and 
the eastward stretch of turbid river that flashed like liquid 
metal under the oblique sun, all looking as calm and peaceful 
as a Sunday evening within the sound of church bells. All this 
I had but glanced at as we halted a moment, when Aut’Bees 
exclaimed, “ Look at the lodges!” 

Following his gaze I could see the faint outlines of a hun- 
dred white cones on the north side of the fort. Indian lodges 
I at once knew they most likely were, but it was just possible 
they might be the conical Sibley tents of the United States 
troops, though I had not heard of an expeditionary force having 
been ordered to the plains that year. I suggested the Sibley- 
tent theory to Aut’Bees. “No, sir!” said he, “I’ve seen too 
many lodges. That’s Injuns—Cheyennes, I reckon—and they’ve 
taken the fort, or, maybe, are starvin’ it out.” Then, turning to 
me and L——,, he added: “Gentlemen, I’ve brought you right into 
the wolf's mouth. It’s my fault. I ought to have been ahead, 
keepin’ my eyes skinned for this.” A closer look satisfied me 
that the objects were really Indian lodges. Our congratulations 
had been premature. What was to be done? Two courses 
were open: one to turn and try to get away, the other to put 
on a bold face and take the chances of fighting our way into 
the fort, supposing it to be still held by Bent’s people. 

As to the first, we felt sure we had already been seen by 
the Indians, and our animals being leg-weary from a long, rapid 
march—forty miles that day—we would be overtaken before 
sunset by our pursuers on their fresh ponies. And _ besides, 
there was nowhere to go; behind us only the wide, bare valley 
down which we had come, and on every side for hundreds of 
miles a wilderness—Fort Laramie on the north, Council Grove 
on the east, Salt Lake City on the west, and Taos on the south, 
being the nearest civilized habitations, and about as available to 
us as if situated in the moon. 

The second alternative offered little better hope. None of 
my men, except Aut’Bees, knew the use of firearms. The fight- 
ing, if it came to that, would have to be done by myself, L——, 
and Aut’Bees. But this course was resolved upon without many 
words. The extra arms and ammunition were placed forward 
in the wagon, and, recapping our rifles and tightening our six- 
shooter belts, the march was resumed, Aut’Bees and L riding 
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abreast with me, the two Mexicans and the express-rider behind 
us, and the wagon, drawn by four mules, following close. We 
had not gone far before a single Indian was seen on the hills to 
the north riding at full speed towards the fort, and as we ad- 
vanced others appeared silhoueted against the sky-line, all hurry- 
ing towards the same point. Presently large herds of horses 
were rushed in from the plains from several directions, mounted 
herders dashing furiously after them, while they tossed their long 
manes and scampered along pell-mell, leaving trailing lines of 
mist-like dust in the still air, all converging towards a common 
centre at the fort. Evidently our small party excited a great 
commotion, and Aut’Bees shook his head in silence with an ex- 
pression of distress very unusual on his grave, weather-beaten 
face. When within a mile of the fort a body of mounted war- 
riors, about a hundred strong, moved out and halted on the hill 
in front of the lodges. facing us. 

“There they come!” said Aut’Bees. The next moment he 
put his horse into a canter till he placed himself a hundred 
yards ahead, humming an old Canadian French song as he came 
to a walk again. I had to call peremptorily to him before he 
would fall back. He meant to be the first to meet the danger 
for which he considered himself to blame. A little further on 
we surprised an old squaw washing a garment at a water-hole. 
She was terribly frightened, and evidently expected to be shot 
down on the spot. When she recovered her breath, being ques- 
tioned by Aut’Bees (who, besides English, French, and Spanish, 
spoke a number of Indian languages), she said the Indians at the 
fort were Kiowahs. “ Worse and worse!” exclaimed he; “the 
meanest, bloodiest devils of ’em all!’’ Meanwhile the horsemen 
on the hill remained stationary where they had halted. At every 
forward step of our horses we were watching for the moment 
when they would get in motion for the swoop down upon us. 

“Mighty strange!” muttered Aut’Bees, as he kept his eyes 
fastened on their compact ranks, for we were now within rifle- 
shot. And so on up the slope, almost brushing their line in or- 
der to pass between them and the north wall of the fort, and 
looking into their eyes as we rode by at a walk. Each Indian 
had a rifle across his saddle, a bow and quiver slung over his 
shoulder, while many also wore revolvers. But they sat motion- 
less on their horses, and, except that their eyes followed us with 
a scowl of keen scrutiny, they might have been so many eques- 
trian bronzes so far as any outward signs of life went. There 
was a mystery somewhere, but we thought they were now wait- 
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ing till we passed them, and Aut’Bees declared afterwards that, 
expecting to feel an arrow between the ribs, his muscles bunched 
and hardened till he felt as if a half-ounce ball would have 
glanced from his back. Turning down the east wall the double 
jgates were thrown open from the inside and closed as soon as 
we entered... In the courtyard we were warmly welcomed by Mr. 
Mills, the clerk, who had been left in charge with three or four 
employees during Bent’s absence. He quickly explained that 
the Kiowahs, under their most hostile chief, Satanke, had en- 
camped there soon after Bent left, and had demanded of him 
every day to open the gates; but he had so far kept them off 
by telling them that U. S. troops were on the march towards 
the fort, by which ruse he was hoping against hope to gain time 
till help from some unknown source might turn up. 

“They think,” said he, “that you two are army officers riding 
ahead with a mess-wagon, and that the troops are behind.” The 
light now began to dawn on us. Our opportune appearance 
confirmed Mills’s story in the minds of the Indians. Hence the 
excitement in camp and their strange behavior in allowing us to 
pass into the fort. For, though killing white men, they were 
not yet quite at open war with the government. In fact, the 
latter was by no means always or necessarily a consequence of 
the former. At that early day—some years before the discovery 
of silver and gold in what is now the flourishing State of Colo- 
rado—besides the traders, all of whom were well known to the 
Indians, but two classes of travellers were seen on the plains, 
viz., emigrants for the Pacific coast and Utah and the troops of 
the United States. My animals and equipments were not of the 
kind generally used by emigrant parties, and the Kiowahs, seeing 
the apparent confidence with which we approached, fell readily 
into the mistake, a very lucky mistake as it proved for us. I 
say “apparent confidence.” It was, in fact, only apparent and 
not by any means real. 

Confident we were that we were in a bad scrape, each one 
feeling as he glanced back at the setting sun that it was his last 
look at the glorious king of day, and only those having felt the 
strain of a situation admitting no reasonable hope of escape 
could appreciate the rebound of exhilaration on finding ourselves 
inside the fort with our scalps on, safe at least for the moment. 
Within the walls we had a possible fighting chance, though the 
gates might be broken in or the walls scaled if the Indians 
should make a determined effort to do either. In a few minutes 
a knocking at the gates announced Satanke, who, accompanied 
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by Pawnee and two other sub-chiefs, asked to see e/ capitan, 
meaning myself, and they were admitted to the council-room, 
where, in company with L , Aut’Bees, and Mills, I held a 
talk with them in Spanish, a language generally spoken by the 
Kiowahs and Comanches. I did not feel called upon to explain 
to them that I was not an officer, but only a plain civilian. The 
only hope for us was in the deception, and I took the 7é/e with- 
out any ethical scruples. The room was rather small, elliptical in 
shape, and bare of furniture except stone benches built around 
the sides. The chiefs declined to be seated, Satanke taking his 
place standing before me. He was of medium size but strongly 
built, with dainty hands and feet and delicate features. But big, 
bloodshot, cloudy eyes looked out from this handsome face with 
a mixture of cunning, boldness, and ferocity, and deadly hate of 
the white man; a sneering smile played about his clean-cut, thin 
upper lip, on which grew a few black moustache hairs, and his 
voice grated like the low growl of a mastiff. His face, under 
the excitement of the “talk” that followed, and which was sub- 
stantially as given below, would have been the envy of any stage 
Mephistopheles. Without any of the usual formalities of the 
pipe he said to me: 

“The Great Father at Washington has broken his promises 
to the Kiowahs. He has a forked tongue,” suiting the action 
to the word by the Indian gesture of shooting, as it were, the 
opened fore and middle fingers from the mouth. 

I replied: “It is the Kiowahs who have forked tongues; you 
have violated your treaty with the Great Father and have been 
killing white men and robbing trains. What have you got to say 
to this?” 

“The Kiowahs are on the war-path,” said he, his eyes grow- 
ing fiery, “and take scalps of whites who scare off the buffalo. 
Let the Great Father give us more annuities and stop sending 
soldiers into the Kiowah country.” 

“The Great Father is very patient,” I replied; “but if any 
more white men are killed he will send out plenty of soldiers 
and wipe out the Kiowahs.” He glared a moment and toyed 
alternately with the handles of his sixshooter and butcher-knife 
as if he would like uncommonly well to take my scalp then and 
there, but contented himself with asking abruptly: 

“How many soldiers have you coming down the road?” To 
which I answered, “You can count them when you see them.” 
“When will they be here?” asked he. “That,” said I, “you 
will know, too, when they come.” 
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These answers evidently disappointed him and seemed to ex- 
asperate him almost beyond his self-control, but finding himself 
baffled he made a short harangue denouncing the white man, 
extolling the prowess of the Kiowahs, and intimating that he had 
half a mind to capture the fort and string our scalps to his sad- 
dle-horn before the troops arrived, the other chiefs grunting “A 
how! A how!” Knowing the necessity of a bold face in deal- 
ing with Indians, and assuming a calmness which, it may be 
imagined, I did not entirely feel, I told him if we had been 
afraid of the Kiowahs we would not have ridden ahead to the 
fort, that my party was small, but we had good guns and knew 
how to use them. It was a relief when this powwow was over. 
More than once it seemed about to end in violence; but Satan- 
ke, though in a rage, was too astute a chief to risk a doubtful 
move just then. His object was information. So, growling a 
curt “ Adios,” he strode out, followed by the others, and the 
gates were barred after them. About g o’clock in the evening 
there was another knocking and another request to see e/ capitan. 
Stepping outside I was met by a tall, elderly warrior muffled in 
his robe, who saluted me gravely, and after a pause asked how 
many troops were coming. I gave him about the same answer 
as that given Satanke, telling him it was probable he would see 
for himself when the time came. . This seemed to give him mat- 
ter for reflection, for he paused a full minute again, then asked 
when they would arrive. To this I replied that it would depend 
on their horses. Another pause, another grave bend of the head, 
and ‘he took his leave, and the gates were again closed. Our 
little party took turns standing guard, mine falling at midnight. 
The half moon was sinking in the west, and while its pale light 
lasted the lodges, which were within arrow-shot of the fort, were 
plainly visible from the walls. All was tranquil and silent there 
as a churchyard. The Kiowahs seemed to be good sleepers. 
There was not even the whine of a hungry cur or the snort of 
a restless horse. 

A wolf’s tremulous howl floated up now and then from the 
far southern hills, a wild, wailing cry as of some unhappy spirit 
wanderer. But no other sounds broke upon the deep, all-pervad- 
ing silence that lends to night on the great plains a solemnity 
and impressiveness unknown elsewhere. The weirdness of the 
scene carried me into the past of this strange, wild region, when 
this fort was built, and to the earlier years of the century, when 
the other, the original Bent’s fort, stood thirty miles above at 
the mouth of the Purgatoire—“ Pickettware,” as known to Amer- 
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ican trappers and traders. The former or new fort, a large hol- 
low square of massive stone masonry, was built by William Bent 
‘after the Mexican war, and was resorted to by the Comanches, 
Kiowahs, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes for the disposal of their 
peltries, aggregating an annual trade of many thousands of dol- 
lars. Old Bent’s fort was destroyed by fire about the year 1848, 
leaving rather imposing ruins which afforded shelter long after 
to passing hunters. It was also a trading-post, but a yet more 
extensive and elaborate structure, built after military models, 
with turrets, bastions, and portholes, its architecture somewhat 
ornate, and from its highest tower the “Stars and Stripes” 
always floated on the breeze, a well-known signal of hospitable 
welcome and security to the traveller who braved the perils of 
the wilderness. Here lived the Bent brothers, the eldest of 
whom, Charles, was the first military governor of New Mexico; 
men of nerve and enterprise, full of the spirit of bold adventure, 
and sportsmen of the first water. Here, too, was the courtly St. 
Vrain, while Kit Carson, John Hatcher, Tim Goodell, and many 
another pioneer of the Far West found a common rendezvous 
and good cheer within the baronial walls. Around these two 
forts cluster the history and traditions of the upper Arkansas 
prior to 1861. 

But the moon has set an hour since. Even the violet after- 
glow suffusing sky and cloud above the western horizon has van- 
ished with the night queen’s descending train. The lodges are no 
longer visible in the darkness. But from the unbroken silence 
over there doubtless bucks, squaws, and papooses are all still 
wrapped in a common slumber, and the dusky Kiowah maiden 
is dreaming in her mother’s lodge of her warrior lover. Calling 
the next guard I turned in, and had slept but a few minutes, as 
it seemed to me—though in fact it was some hours—when Mills, 
in a state of great excitement, roused me and told me to follow 
him. Not doubting it was an attack, I caught up my rifle and 
pistol and hurried out. It was just at daybreak, and, to my sur- 
prise, the big gates were standing wide open. Mills was outside, 
and, pointing to the site of the lodges with a smile, said: ‘“ Look 
there!”” However, nothing was to be seen but the bare plateau 
and the shadowy outline of the northern hills looming up beyond 
inthe gray dawn. Not a vestige of the Kiowahs or of their camp 
was left. Between moondown and morning they had struck their 
lodges and gone in silence; and so silently did they steal away 
that, though within speaking distance of the fort, not a sound 
of preparation was heard by our guards, not a voice or a foot- 
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fall, while several hundred Indians took themselves off with their 
lodges and all their effects, and some thousands of horses. With 
equal truth and aptness, if less of poetic fancy, might Longfellow 
have substituted “Indians” for “Arabs” in his oft-quoted lines. 
My evasive answers to Satanke and the elderly warrior as to the 
numbers of my supposed troops and the time of their arrival 
were doubtless construed unfavorably, probably as indicating an 
intention to call the Kiowahs to account for their late atrocities, 
and, having their women and children and live stock at the camp, 
the chief thought it prudent to get out of the way. 

Whither they went I never knew, but they left the road clear, 
and the next day we continued our long ride of eight hundred 
miles to Kansas City. At the fort, however, we parted with 
Aut’Bees, who with the two Mexicans returned to his winter 
quarters in New Mexico, taking the same road by which we had 
come. I may mention that when two days out he was attacked 
by forty Ute Indians, whom he fought from his wagon for several 
hours, killing and wounding a number and finally whipping them 
off, though he was shot through the right arm early in the fight. 
With a commanding figure that might have stood for an Apollo, 
simple-hearted, brave and true, a dead shot, a wonderful rider 
and a keen hunter, Charley Aut’Bees was a fine specimen of the 
Rocky Mountain pioneer, whose daily life of adventure and peril 
was more like high-wrought romance than reality. 

A word more as to the chief of the dramattis persone of this 
reminiscence. Early in the seventies the press of the country 
published the horrifying details of the torture and butchery by 
Indians of the teamsters of a large wagon-train in northern 
Texas. Shortly afterwards three Kiowah chiefs, Satanke, Satanta, 
and Big Tree, were arrested at Fort Sill by the military, they 
having boasted openly that they had killed the teamsters. It 
was said that these chiefs had planned the capture of General 
Sherman, then ex route through Texas from San Antonio to 
Fort Sill, and failing in this had wreaked their thirst for blood 
on the luckless trainmen. Whether there was any foundation 
for this rumor or not, the three were turned over to the civil 
authorities of Texas, were tried before the State District Court 
having jurisdiction of the offence, and, being duly convicted of 
the murder of the teamsters, were sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life. It was in a border country without railroads, and they 
were placed, handcuffed and shackled, in a wagon and started 
for Huntsville under an armed guard, who rode with them in the 
wagon. While on the road one of the Indians suddenly. snatched 
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a knife from the belt of the driver of the wagon, and with it 
stabbed to death and wounded several of the guards before he 
was shot down. This was Satanke. Unnoticed by the guards, 
with his teeth he had bitten and torn the flesh from that small 
hand of his until he could slip it out of the handcuff. Rather 
than go in chains to prison he chose to die, his hands wet with 
the white man’s blood, and the war-whoop of exultant vengeance 
on his lips. 
HENRY C. KING. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF COLORED CATHOLICS. 


ON January 5, 1892, the Third Congress of Colored Catholics 
convened in the city of Philadelphia. There were present about 
fifty delegates from different parts of the United States: east 
as far as Boston, west as far as St. Paul, Minn., and south as 
far as Galveston, Texas. It is a trite saying that every Ameri- 
can is by birth a public speaker; every man at the Colored 
Congress proved his Americanism. From the old gentleman 
who made the speech of welcome on the part of Philadelphia, 
and whose utter indifference to all the rules of grammar and of 
rhetoric amused the congress, up to the scholarly gentleman 
from Boston, who replied to the speech of welcome, every man 
proved his right, judged by this standard, to rank as an Ameri- 
can of Americans. There was talk at the congress, plenty of it, 
but there were ideas behind it; and the result of the talk is 
work already accomplished and work planned for the future. 

These congresses are answers, indirect yet complete, to the 
queries, “What are the colored people doing?” “What progress 
are they making towards the church?” Let any one who is de- 
sirous Of information on these points go to the next congress of 
colored Catholics; let him see there men from different parts of 
the Union, representing all the peculiarities of their localities and 
past careers, and let him judge for himself what the colored people 
have been doing in the past, what they are doing in the present. 
He will perceive the effects of education, generously given in many 
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cases by the state or by private individuals; he will discover 
what the church has done and what she has left undone; and he 
will behold in mental vision a picture of the glorious harvest 
which is ripening for the church in this particular field, if there 
can be found laborers enough to do the reaping. 

On the morning of January 5 Rev. Augustus Tolton, of Chi- 
cago, celebrated the High Mass in St. Peter Claver’s Church, 
which was occupied by the delegates and a large congregation 
of white and colored people, many of the latter being Protestants. 
Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Bishop Curtis, of Wilming- 
ton, assisted in the sanctuary. Immediately after the Mass the 
congress went into session, and continued its sittings, with the 
necessary interruptions, until the evening of January 7. There 
were differences of opinion on many matters, and these were 
ventilated in some instances pretty extensively; nevertheless, a 
most edifying brotherly spirit was ever maintained. So the 
work of the general assembly and of the various committees 
went along smoothly, and this without any supervision by the 
priests who attended, for it was a laymen’s congress, and, in- 
deed, a colored laymen’s congress. 

A permanent organization was effected, committees were 
formed to take in charge different branches of work, many papers 
of interest to both Catholics and non-Catholics were read, and 
finally to many heretofore ignorant—not through malice but mis- 
fortune—was brought a true idea, though a vastly incomplete 
one, of the Catholic Church and her teachings. ° 

The former congresses were experiments, and served two 
ends: First, to discover where colored Catholics were; and second- 
ly, to find what their will was towards the holding of congresses. 
The information obtained in some cases was startling. Catholics 
were found where no one suspected they existed, and, again, it 
was discovered that in some parts of the Union the Catholic 
Church was known only as a name to conjure up visions of the 
most degrading superstitions and of returning slavery. With 
much joy colored Catholics almost everywhere hailed the holding 
of the First Congress two years ago. It united them all over the 
country into a body of over one hundred and fifty thousand by 
means of their delegates in convention assembled. “ Why, down 
my way I was the only Catholic,” said one delegate; “so I went 
to the congress for company. When I got home again I found 
myself famous and no longer alone. There were Catholics in my 
county, but they were afraid to stand up and be counted. The 
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congress gave them courage. And so we got together and num- 
bered about fifty, and since then a score or two have come to 
us by means of conversion.” 

The Third Congress, then, marks the establishment of a per- 
manent organization. In the future a meeting will be held per- 
haps yearly, every time in a different city. So there will be the 
preparing for the congress in. different parts of the country: in 
some, where the Catholics are numerous and therefore respected ; 
in others, where they are few and therefore need sympathy and 
moral support. There will be the holding of the congress now 
in this city and again in that, and there will be the after-think- 
ing following every meeting—and so the knowledge of the true 
church will be diffused far and wide; and the ignorant will have 
the light forced to their notice, and the seekers after truth will 
have the chance of finding, and the weak-kneed who require 
bracing up will see that after all it is a respectable thing, even 
in the eyes of the world, to be a Catholic. 

Several committees other than the regular ones necessary to 
every convention were formed, not only to gather information and 
report at the next congress, but also to undertake work in the in- 
terim in various parts of the country. One of these is the com- 
mittee on parish schools. It shall be its duty to inquire into the 
policy of our Catholic parochial schools towards colored children, 
and likewise the conduct of colored Catholics towards the parish 
schools. The colored children pre-eminently stand in need of 
the Catholic day-schools, and in many cases it is but a slight 
misunderstanding on one side or the other which prevents the ex- 
tending or the accepting of the benefits of these schools. Should 
the committee understand the importance of its trust, and ener- 
getically get to work, what a task is in store for it; and corre- 
spondingly what an inestimable good it will do its own race, and 
the church in America! Another committee we might call a 
building association. It shall be its duty to assist in raising 
funds for Catholic churches and schools for colored people, where 
they already exist, and undertake to encourage their establish- 
ment in new localities. Again a committee with a sacred duty 
and a heavy burden. Should this committee do its work faithfully 
and successfully, what a help it will be in the future to missions 
now struggling almost hopelessly with heavy debts! Its scope is 
well-nigh limitless, the means at hand are insignificant, and so the 
delegates who compose it have steeled themselves against despair, 
knowing it is God’s work and in time will prosper, even if they 
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are but planting the seed and may never live to tend the plant, 
much less gather the harvest. 

The papers read at the Congress were of an interesting and 
instructive character. Let us take notice of but two: the paper 
on separate churches and that on the policy of the church 
towards slavery. In the first was shown the necessity of sepa- 
rate churches from the present state of things—separate churches 
in this sense: that colored Catholics are free to attend any Catho- 
lic church they please, but should have one in which they may 
feel some personal interest; and then the benefit of these sepa- 
rate churches as seen from those already in existence. They 
have done a great deal of good previously neglected and have 
hindered no other good by their special work. The other paper 
showed the policy of the Catholic Church towards slavery 
from the very beginning, and that the church, wherever she was 
free and strong enough to do it, always and absolutely abolished 
slavery. It showed that the church is superior to her childfen; 
and that if these ever draw the color line, they do so in direct 
opposition to the teaching and the policy of their Holy Church. 
These two papers, not to speak of the others equally as good, 
will give much information even to the delegates present at the 
congress; they will be remembered and spoken of in many 
places, and so they will go far to instruct ignorance and remove 
prejudice. 

One point which is brought prominently forward at every 
congress, and thus given time and time again to the notice of 
new observers, was that there is one place where black may 
meet white and fear no color line, and that sacred place is the 
altar of the Catholic Church. When a black priest celebrates 
Mass, assisted by several brother priests of the white skin, and 
when an archbishop, great by reason of his personal virtues and 
of the magnificent diocese over which he presides, humbly kneels 
in adoration of the Sacred Host raised in that black priest’s 
hands, there is presented to the colored race of America the 
assurance of a sanctuary from the wide-spread unchristian perse- 
cution it suffers on account of color of skin. In this country 
the curse of the color line follows every child of the race from 
the cradle to the grave, and sometimes finds a place even at 
the grave-side. But it must stop at the altar-rail of the Catho- 
lic Church. It is an unholy thing and dare not stand in the 
sanctuary. This point was strongly presented by the scene 
in St. Peter Claver’s Church on January 5; was spoken of by 
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many Protestants present at the Mass; will be treasured in the 
memory; and, under God’s providence, will in time have an 
effect in many conversions. 

The personnel of the Congress was most interesting. There 
was the old man, who had seen the days of slavery and suffered 
in them, a Catholic before the war, a Catholic since, supported 
in time of trouble by his holy faith, guided by it now in times 
of peace, secure in the hope of eternity, in his charity striving 
to forget and forgive the past. There was the returned Catholic: 
a Catholic before the war, afterwards thrown among Protestants 
and joining their ways, till the faith of his youth sought him 
out and brought him back; now rejoicing in his two-fold liberty. 
Then there was the young Catholic born since the war, knowing 
nothing of slavery save through tradition, seeing in himself no 
difference from his white brothers but the difference of skin, 
wondering why this and this alone should bless the one and 
curse the other, and railing hotly at the indignities heaped up- 
on his race even in our days; and finally the young converts— 
young men of superior education, ready speakers, good debat- 
ers, possessing much school-learning—and of course, as in every 
intellectual convert, of intense and aggressive Catholicity. 
These last furnish the church with much hope and consolation, 
for they show that wherever among the colored people educa- 
tion has been most enjoyed, there the church finds material 
for useful and consoling converts. 


THOMAS M. O’KEEFE. 
Church of St. Benedict the Moor, New York City. 








EVEN-SONG FOR EASTER. 


EVEN-SONG FOR EASTER. 


- THE road winds on to where, against the gold, 
The placid hills are dreaming, great and old; 
Gray-green as glassy seas 
Where shoaling water is; 
The mists are curling in the valleys cold. 


Sweet is the time. The little lambs are strong, 
The birds sing many leafless boughs among ; 
The bare trees lift their crest 
Plumy against the west ; 
The sap stirs in their branches; they are young. 


Thou clothest the clouds with silver, and with green 
The hedge-rows and the sheeny fields between. 
About the time Thy Son 
Slew sin and death in one, 
The resurrections of the world begin. 


Thou callest the night that cometh from the sea, 
As smoke along the mountains bloweth she; 
And in the gold lies prone 
Leviathan o’erthrown: 
The white mists from the lowlands answer Thee. 


Father of all, if we should see but once 
The splendor of Thy planets and Thy suns, 
’Twere heaven; but we are dull, 
And often seeing, full 
Ungrateful as the veriest boor and dunce. 


Yet still of Thy sweet Will most heavenly things 
Thou mak’st, not asking human thanksgivings, 
True to Thy hand and Thought, 
Patient where Thou hast wrought: 
Surely some day Thy worms shall find their wings! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE newspapers have been filled for the last few weeks with 
sensational telegrams about a universal strike of miners in Eng- 
land. To say the least, these reports have been misleading, for 
there has been no strike, properly so called, and the cessation of 
work has been far from universal. The truth of the matter is 
that, in order to prevent an impending diminution of wages, the 
Miners’ Federation recommended that work should be suspend- 
ed for a time, that stocks might be run down and prices kept 
up. This plan, initiated by the men, was not opposed by many 
of the employers, so that no conflict between the two parties 
has taken place. Nor has the cessation of work been universal, 
for of the 600,000 miners in the three kingdoms the Miners’ 
Federation influences only 175,000, and not even the whole of 
these have fallen in with the suggestion. The Durham miners, 
it is true, have also ceased work; but this is an independent 
movement. In fact, the latter is in reality a strike against a pro- 
posed reduction of wages, and it is only so far as regards 
them that a strike exists. We have thought it worth while to 
make this explanation, for we do not wish our readers to lose 
the hope to which we referred last month, that a strong feeling 
against strikes is taking root among working-men in general, 
and that the repugnance to this method of settling disputes to 
which we referred in our last has not ceased to gain ground. 


a 
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The so-called strike is, therefore, an effort initiated by the 
miners to prevent, by curtailing the supply, a fall in prices—a 
fall which is recognized by employers and employed alike as 
otherwise inevitable. The question is, whether such a course can 
succeed ? The fall of prices is due, it would seem, to causes 
which cannot be controlled by the parties interested in coal- 
mines alone—chiefly to the diminution in the demand from South 
America upon the rail-mills, the engine-works, and manufactories 
of Great Britain—a diminution due itself to the great Baring 
panic of 1890, from which the world of commercial enterprsise 
has not yet recovered. The want of those orders has affected the 
freight market and the railways. The American tariff has crippled 
the textile manufactures. How can the non-production of some 
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5,000,000 of tons out of a total annual production of 182,000,000 of 
tons prevent a fall in price which is due to causes of so wide-spread 
a character? Besides, there is the probability that the large pur- 
chasers of coal will be able by economies to diminish consump- 
tion, and so, even were the other causes inoperative, to prevent 
the main object of the movement; while on the poor, who buy 
by the hundred-weight, the main burden will be thrown. It 
would seem, therefore, that the movement is ill-advised, the more 
so as the employers will save some £500,000 by the non-pay- 
ment of the wages which the men will lose—a loss which 
would almost equal the reduction of wages by five per cent., to 
avert which the plan was adopted. This in advance appears to 
be the probable result. We shall have to wait for a short time 
to see whether these anticipations will be realized. 


— 
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Although the year 1890 and the strikes which took place dur- 
ing its course may seem to belong to a remote past, yet, if an 
account which can be relied upon as accurate and complete is to 
be given, time must be allowed for its compilation. According- 
ly, the report of the labor correspondent of the Board of Trade 
of the strikes of that year will be valued by every student of 
labor questions. This report contains 362 pages, and gives a 
large number of curious and interesting facts, to which, of 
course, we cannot in the space which is at our disposal give but 
the briefest reference. Of the strikes which took place in 1890 
62 per cent. were for an increase of wages, or for maintaining 
wages at their former rate. In 60 per cent. of these strikes to 
prevent a diminution the men were successful. For the reduction 
of the hours of labor only 23 strikes were undertaken, and of 
those 43.5 per cent. were successful, and 26.0 per cent. partly 
successful. The strikes for the defence of trade-union principles 
were unusually numerous, but they were attended by an unusual- 
ly high proportion of failures, the percentage of victories for the 
masters being 57.6 per cent., while in the “sympathetic” strikes 
the percentage was as high as 63.1. But on the whole the re- 
sult of the strikes was favorable to the men. This will readily 
be seen from the following figures: In the completely success- 
ful strikes 213,000 persons took part, in the partially suc- 
cessful 60,000 persons, while in the strikes which wholly failed 
only 101,000 were engaged. If we consider the pecuniary aspect 
of the struggle the details are not sufficient for a very complete 
account. The report analyzes only 232 strikes out of the total 
for the year of 1,028. Before these 232 strikes the estimated 
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weekly wages were £244,000; after the strikes, £261,000. Seven 
were unsuccessful and caused a loss of £1,000, so that there was 
a profit of £16,900 in weekly wages. To gain this advantage 
the workers forfeited £578,000, and had to expend in strike-pay 
sums which brought the total up to £675,000. At the new rate 
of wages, it would take forty weeks of uninterrupted work to 
enable the men to recover the losses involved in these success- 
ful strikes. 


s 
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The elections for the London Council, besides their political 
aspect, with which we are not concerned, have an important 
bearing upon many social, economical, and industrial problems 
of the present time. The vast size of the county, which has a 
population of nearly five millions living within an area of 120 
square miles, cannot but render social experiments on so large a 
scale influential, either for good or for evil, upon the rest of the 
country—perhaps even upon the rest of the world. The battle 
which has just been fought, and which has resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Progressives, had as the point at issue the ques- 
tion whether private enterprise or municipal and public were to 
be predominant. The Progressives wished to acquire for the 
council, and for the council to carry on, the water companies, the 
gas and electric-light companies, the docks and the tramways, 
businesses worth nearly five hundred millions of dollars, giving 
employment to at least 40,000 men, and involving a patronage 
of fifteen millions per annum in wages and salaries. In the 
Progressive programme was also included a defined policy with 
respect to the employment of the working-men. In all contracts it 
was to be required of the contractors that the trade-union rate 
of wages was to be paid, while for all those directly employed by 
the council the eight hours’ day and trade-union wages would be 
the rule. Moreover, the policy of direct employment by the 
council was to be adopted whenever possible. For all under- 
takings aiming at obtaining Parliamentary authorization for 
works in London the council was to endeavor to make such au- 
thorization conditional upon their adopting the maximum eight 
hours’ day. 


i 
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The question of the incidence of taxation has long formed 
an important point with regard to which the Progressives have 
aimed at reform. In fact, they have deliberately abstained from 
carrying out much-needed improvements in London because they 
were of opinion that the fair share of the expense of such im- 
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provements would not be borne by the ground-landlords under 
the present system of assessment. Their programme in this con- 
test included the special assessment of “betterment” on property 
improved at the public cost, and the revision of local taxation 
so as to divide the rates between owner and occupier; special 
taxation of land values, and the absorption of the unearned in- 
crement by a municipal death-duty on real estate. For the 
benefit of the working-classes the council itself was to build and 
maintain artisans’ dwellings and common lodging-houses, and all 
hospitals, asylums, and dispensaries were to be under municipal 
control, and, beyond present endowments, to be supported by the 
rates. Such are the proposals of the authorized programme. There 
is, however, an unauthorized programme which represents the views 
of an even more advanced school, the principal advocate of which 
has been elected to the council. These would have some four 
hundred thousand rooms erected in the suburbs of London, and 
for the working-men who are to occupy these rooms free trains 
morning and evening are to be provided for taking them to 
their work and for bringing them back. The council was to pro- 
vide mains to carry water up to the top stories of London tene- 
ments, and not only cold water but hot as well. Such are the 
lines on which the recent battle has been fought, and that the 
Progressives have won an overwhelming victory shows that 
ideas which many will denounce as socialistic have been widely 
adopted in the British metropolis. Strange to say, the candi- 
dates who came forward as avowed socialists obtained an insig- 
nificant number of votes. An important result of the election is 
the fact that a small but well-organized band of representatives 
of labor pure and simple has been returned. Catholics have at 
least two representatives in the council, but as they are in 
opposite camps, the Duke of Norfolk in the moderate, and Mr. 
Costelloe in the Progressive, their influence will be neutralized. 


_— 
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The year 1891 has been pronounced by the United Kingdom 
Alliance the brightest and most noteworthy in the records of 
the Temperance movement. This must be taken as true rather 
in view of the future than of the past. Undoubtedly many 
events which happened in 1891 have given good grounds for 
the expectation that the legislative projects of the Alliance will 
at no distant date be realized and become legislative acts. Nor 
will any one deny that there is a great work to be done. The 
annual drink bill for the year has just been published. From 
this it appears that although the trade of the country, while not 
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actually depressed, has been tending towards depression, the 
amount expended upon drink has increased. In 1890 one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine and a half million of pounds sterling were 
spent in spirits, wine, and beer. In 1891 one million and three- 
quarters were added to this vast sum, making the total expen- 
diture for the year one hundred and forty-one millions of pounds. 
This increase is too great for the increase of the population to 
explain, and gives to each man, woman, and child in Great 
Britain an expenditure amounting to £3 15s. each. Some of 
the tax-payers grumble at the large sums spent upon the army 
and the navy; yet the sum paid for beer alone by the inhabi- 
tants of England would support two armies and two navies in 
addition to the civil service. If funded for nine years, it would 
pay the whole of the national debt and deliver the country from 
this the largest item in the annual budget. The only consolatory 
feature revealed by these figures is that, although there has been 
an increase, this increase was not so great as that of 1890 com- 
pared with 1880. 


» 
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An illustration of the practical effects of this expenditure 
upon drink is found in the evidence of one of the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission on Labor. The managing owner 
of tramp and cargo vessels of Glasgow stated that it was the 
rarest possible thing for one of his vessels to go to sea with her 
crew all sober. In nine cases out of ten there were a number 
of men simply unfit to do any work, and it was, consequently, 
the custom for vessels leaving Glasgow to anchor at Greenock 
in order to allow the men to get sober. His firm employed 
thirteen captains, who all preferred foreign sailors—not because 
they were cheaper, but because they were more sober, more 
cleanly, and more ready to submit to discipline. Such are the 
effects of drink upon its consumers and purchasers. An occur- 
rence at the East End of London will show its effects upon the 
sellers; that it either so blinds them as to render them unable 
to see the evils of the trade, or—and this is the more likely— 
fills them with such effrontery as to make them unwilling to 
brook any opposition. The vicar of an East End parish has, it 
appears, organized a vigilance committee for the purpose of watch- 
ing the public houses and seeing that they keep the law. (This, 
by the way, would be a useful plan to adopt in our own large 
cities.) This excited (by its success, we hope) the ire of the pub- 
licans, and so they called an indignation meeting to protest 
against the conduct of the vicar, and to declare that his pro- 
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ceedings were (mark the words!) immoral, un-English, and a totally 
unnecessary interference with a respectable class of tradesmen, 
who were licensed by the state and who contributed largely to 
imperial and local taxation. The vicar was also declared to be 
guilty of intolerance and bigotry because he would not allow 
the son of a liquor-dealer to sing as a chorister. The meeting, 
however, was not so great a success as its promoters wished, for 
the vicar and his friends came in good numbers; but the friends 
of the trade manifested their own tolerance and charity by not 
allowing their opponents a hearing. 


_ 2 
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A decision of the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
in Ireland has made it clear that the law for the regulation of 
the liquor-traffic in that country is far less satisfactory than it 
is in Great Britain. It will, perhaps, be remembered that by the 
celebrated case “Sharp v. Wakefield” it was decided that the 
discretion of the magistrates as to renewing a license was abso- 
lute, providing they exercised it judiciously, and that they had a 
right to refuse a renewal in case it appeared to them that 
there were too many houses in a locality. But this does not 
apply to Ireland. The law, as decided by the highest court, 
takes from the magistrates the power to refuse a renewal or a 
transfer of an existing license on this ground, and gives to the 
publican a vested right in the license. We have not heard that 
any effort has been made to obtain an alteration of the law, 
and fear that there are among the Irish members too many 


friends of the publican to render such an effort probable. 
- — o> -_—_—_____ 





The government has introduced into Parliament the Educa- 
tion bill for Ireland, which want of time last year rendered 
it necessary to defer. The sum of £200,000, which fell to Ire- 
land’s share in the apportionment of the funds made in the 
grant for freeing education, is applied by this bill to giving an 
addition to class salaries of the teachers ; to increasing the remun- 
eration of the assistant teachers; to improving the position of 
the smallest schools; to the making of a capitation grant, and to 
the freeing from the payment of school-pence of a considerable 
proportion of the schools. But this is far from being the most 
important feature of the bill. Since 1876 elementary education 
in England, Scotland, and Wales has been compulsory. This, 
however, was not then extended to Ireland. By the present bill 
compulsion, to a certain extent, becomes law; that is to say, in 
the municipal corporations and all towns under commissioners— 
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constituting about one-fourth of Ireland—this law will compel 
parents to send their children between the ages of six and four- 
teen to school; it will render it illegal to employ children at all 
under the age of eleven, or to employ them without a certifi- 
cate of proficiency between eleven and fourteen. As to the rest 
of Ireland, it will be left for the local authorities to be consti- 
tuted under the new Local Government bill to decide whether 
these provisions shall apply to their respective districts. The 
justification for adopting compulsion is found in the fact that, 
while in England 12.9 per cent. of the population is in average 
attendance at the schools, and in Scotland 13 per cent., in Ire- 
land the average attendance amounts to only Io per cent.; so 
that there are from 110,000 to 120,000 children who ought to be 
under instruction if the due proportion of children were sent to 
school. These statistics do not take into account the children 
who attend the schools of the Irish Christian Brothers. These 
receive no assistance from the state on account of their unwill- 
ingness to conform to the rules of the Board of Education. It 
is, therefore, rash to conclude that the real percentage of attend- 
ance at elementary schools is represented by the statistics of the 


state-aided schools. 


> 
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A very interesting and important point with reference to edu- 
cation in Ireland is the position of the schools with reference to 
religious education. By law the state insists, as a condition of 
the grant, upon religious education being excluded during the 
school hours, in order that the schools may be both secular and 
mixed. Practically, however, as the chief secretary stated on in- 
troducing the bill, a system of denominational schools has been 
established, and without breaking the law. This is due to the 
efforts chiefly of Catholics, but also of Protestants where they 
are found. Both send their children: by deliberate choice to 
schools in which the teachers are of the parents’ religion. The 
result is that to a large extent the secularizing efforts of the 
state have been defeated by the religious feeling and zeal of the 
people. This would seem to show the way in which a_ similar 
work might be accomplished here, and in an equally legal man- 
ner. Let zeal for religion be enkindled, and then the present 
system may be gradually changed before the laws are altered. 
This is a method more in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, and also with the theory of our government. Public 
opinion and sentiment, and the voice of the people, are the ruling 
powers, not state-made laws; at all events, the latter have no 
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force unless they accord with the former. It must be our busi- 
ness so to form and mould opinion that whether the laws 
favor religious education or not, the people will, as they have 
done in Ireland, secure it for themselves. 


i. 
> 





The international movement for the suppression of the slave. 
trade, the beginning of which was due to the efforts of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, seems to be slowly, indeed, but surely attaining suc- 
cess. ‘The objections of the French Assembly to the provisions 
of the Brussels General Act have been obviated by a modifica- 
tion of the measure; and although France has not actually rati- 
fied the treaty, nor yet Portugal, it is generally understood that 
such ratification is sure soon to be accorded. Moreover, every 
power except Great Britain has taken practical steps in execu- 
tion of the agreement; and at last Great Britain is following in 
the wake. For many years, indeed, she has kept cruisers off the 
east coast of Africa, and has spent some £100,000 per annum 
in the suppression of the sea-traffic in slaves. But these efforts 
leave untouched a large internal traffic of the most cruel charac- 
ter. All porterage of ivory and other goods from the interior 
to the coast is by means of slaves, no animals being able to 
live in the districts where the tsetse-fly abounds. The Brussels 
Act, therefore, recommended either the establishment of stations 
of armed troops or the opening of railways as a means of sup- 
pressing this internal traffic. The British East Africa Company 
has adopted the latter plan, but being unable itself to find the 
money, it has appealed to the government for help to build 
a railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza. This appeal 
has been so far successful that a grant has been made of 
#20,000 for the purposes of the preliminary survey, and this is 
accordingly being proceeded with. Whether the railway itself 
will eventually be built will depend, of course, upon the character 
of the report. Should it be favorable, there seems little doubt 
that it will be constructed whatever ‘government may be in 
power; for the sentiment against the slave-trade is very strong, 
so strong as to be able to overcome the most deeply-seated 
doctrinaire scruples. 


- 
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The incidents connected with the proposal to erect a statue 
to Cardinal Newman at Oxford are full of interest. Nor are 
they without importance as indications of the strength of the 
various currents of religious feeling in Great Britain. The pro- 
posal originated with the non-Catholic members of the Memorial 
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Committee, the preference having been given to London as the 
more appropriate site by the Catholic members. The latter were, 
however, overruled, and in the name of the committee the Duke 
of Norfolk applied to the council of the city of Oxford—the 
body which has the control of public thoroughfares—for the 
grant of the site opposite to Trinity, Dr. Newman’s first and 
last college. As indicating the influence exerted by Dr. New- 
man over the most divergent schools of religious thought, it 
may be mentioned that the subscribers to the statue, although all 
did not approve of the proposed site at Oxford, included, in 
addition to the Catholics, several dignitaries of the Church of 
England, the heads of seven colleges at Oxford, two greatly re- 
spected Congregational ministers, the president of the Unitarian 
Theological College, members of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and, as a representative of modern thought of the 
most unfettered type, Mr. W. H. E. Lecky. On the receipt of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s application, the council referred it to 
one of its committees, and this committee, without the least 
hesitation, at once granted the site. 


es 
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So far all had gone well; but now opposition was roused. 
The regius professor of divinity, who is so little known to fame 
that we cannot say whether he is High, Low, or Broad church, 
felt that by putting up the statue on this spot a wound would 
be inflicted on his religious susceptibilities. As it happens the 
site in question is within one hundred yards of the place where 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer suffered death; and that Newman’s 
statue should be placed so near and should overlook and domi- 
nate the situation; that the man who, to quote the _profes- 
sor, “had caused the defection of a larger number of cultivated 
Protestants from their Protestant faith than any other writer or 
preacher since the Reformation,” the man whose own secession 
“had dealt a deadly blow on the Church of England,” should 
be thus honored, was more than could be borne; it would be 
the manifest triumph of ultramontanism over the pure gospel 
for which the worthy Cranmer reconciled himself in the end to 
‘die. Moved chiefly by these considerations, although other 
grounds of opposition were not wanting, a strong movement 
arose against the erection of the statue upon the desired site, 
or, indeed, upon any site in Oxford. A crowded public meet- 
ing held in the city protested; a memorial signed by thirteen 
heads of colleges and thirty-two other resident members of the 
university, and a petition of nearly two thousand members of 
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the university residing in various parts of the country, were pre- 
sented to the City Council. For some two or three weeks the 
whole country was agitated by the question. In the end the 
efforts of the intolerant met directly with only a partial success. 
As one of the city councillors said: “ John Henry Newman was 
not upon his trial before the Town Council of Oxford, but the 
city of Oxford was upon its trial.” Nor did it stand the test 
badly ; for the offer of the statue was accepted, although upon 
the understanding that the Broad Street site should be aban- 
doned. But indirectly the opponents gained a complete victory; 
for it was felt by the friends of Dr. Newman and by the pro- 
moters of the movement that it would expose the cardinal’s 
memory to dishonor to persevere in a plan to which so strong 
an opposition had been offered, and they have accordingly relin- 
quished the project. It is worthy of note that it was chiefly 
from members of the university that the opposition arose, while 
the admirers of the cardinal were found in a larger measure 
among the representatives of the comparatively uneducated peo- 
ple; and that these gained a victory over the cultivated for- 
ces of religious rancor and intolerance. We hope that this may 
be taken as an indication that the heart of the people is being 
turned towards the faith of their fathers. 
‘nical caamicicilaiins 

The funerals of Cardinal Manning and of Mr. Spurgeon have 
called forth demonstrations of such wide-spread respect and sym- 
pathy on the part of vast numbers of people of every rank and 
class as to be deserving of special note. Just as it is pleasing 
to'a certain number of idle and somewhat vacuous-minded peo- 
ple to call themselves society, and to ignore all who are outside 
of their own circle, so it is the fashion of a still smaller num- 
ber of bookish and—in their own eyes—superior people who 
have tied themselves to the coat-tails of a few writers who are, 
for the time being, in vogue to treat religion as a thing of the 
past, and to look upon themselves and their followers as constitut- 
ing the sole world of thought and intelligence. And as audacity 
is a great element of success, their pretensions often cause annoy- 
ance and even distress to a wider public. Now, the demonstra- 
tions called forth by these funerals show how small and insig- 
nificant an impression has so far been made upon the mass of 
the people. More than this, the cry is often raised by a certain 
class of weak-minded defenders of religion that the days of dog- 
matic religion are over; that if religion is to survive at all, it 
must be under the form of sweetly pretty pietism and sentiment. 
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But if any two men in the United Kingdom were types of dog- 
matism, Manning and Spurgeon were those men. No one who 
knows anything about either the church or the Baptist denomi- 
nation will question the dogmatic character of these bodies, and 
to many of their members the tone of mind and the utter- 
ances of these particular teachers seemed at times to border 
upon exaggeration. And so these popular demonstrations bring 
home the fact that there is a wide-spread feeling of sympathy 
for not only religion but also for those who emphasize and bring 
out the aspect of religion which is most repugnant to the 
self-advertised class of literary and scientific minds. Our readers 
will, of course, understand that however much we may in some 
respects admire Mr. Spurgeon, as we undoubtedly do, we do not 
intend to place him upon a level with the cardinal. The lat- 
ter received in its fulness the whole and complete revelation of 
God as vouched for and interpreted by the “pillar and ground 
of the truth,” and made that revelation the rule of his belief and 
of his life; he gave up all he had and lived and died a poor 
man. Mr. Spurgeon was his own church, his own pope, and 
had no rule but what commended itself to his own private 
judgment, and, to use the expression of an American reporter, 
lived “in magnificence and elegance.” But they both had great 


power and influence because they both had a definite message 
to the world and knew how to deliver that message. 
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The power and influence of definite dogmatic teaching is being 
manifested also by the wonderful reception accorded to the head 
of the Salvation Army. On his recent return to England from 
his visit to Africa, Australia, and India so large was the number 
of people who went to welcome him that the service of trains 
between London and Southampton was thrown into confusion, 
and on his entry into London the street-traffic was for a long 
time entirely blocked. It is, of course, to the work which has 
been undertaken by the general for the bettering of the lot of 
the poorest of the poor that the chief interest of our readers is 
attached. As we have already mentioned, one Farm Colony has 
been commenced and is in fair working order. The principal 
object of the journey of the general was to secure a suitable 
place for the “Colony over the Sea.” As a result of inspection 
and inquiry South Africa has been chosen for this purpose, and 
before long practical steps will be taken to realize this the final 
part of the Darkest England scheme. In London itself so full 
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a provision has been made that the general claims that now no 
man, woman, or child need pass the night without food or shel- 
ter. All that is wanted in order to secure this is that the police 
should co-operate and send to the “shelters” all the homeless 
whom they find in the streets. If this is true, it indicates that 
the success of the scheme has already surpassed the most san- 
guine anticipations. 


cia »~ 
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After ten days spent in unsuccessful efforts, a new ministry— 
the twenty-seventh since the establishment of the Republic—has 
been formed in France. The larger number of this new cabinet 
were members of the one just defeated. There is, however, a 
new premier, a somewhat obscure and, as French politicians go, 
respectable and moderate man. Ostensibly the former cabinet fell 
upon the question as to the relations between church and state ; 
those, however, who are—or who claim to be—behind the scenes 
say that the whole proceeding was an ignoble personal intrigue. 
M. de Freycinet, as is well known, aspires to succeed M. Carnot 
as President of the Republic. His success as head of the War 
Department has been so pronounced as to make him very popu- 
lar with all classes; whereas his position as premier almost neces- 
sarily involved the making of enemies, and opponents. There- 
fore he wished to retire to the War Office and to give up the 
premiership. In M. Constans, moreover, he had a strong rival 
to his claims, for to him is due the complete defeat of the Bou- 
langist movement, and consequently whatever gratitude a republic 
is capable of. Consequently the benevolent and magnanimous 
project was formed of driving M. Constans from the office which 
had brought him so much honor. In both M. de Freycinet has 
been successful; he remains at the War Office. M. Loubet is 
premier, and M. Constans has vanished from the scene. 


~~ 
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The policy of the new cabinet, as declared in the declaration 
of the ministers, is to maintain the existing relations between 
church and state, and to resist all efforts on the part of the 
Radicals to bring about the abolition of the Concordat. On the 
other hand, the attitude of conciliation and of frank acceptance 
of the established form of government by the bishops and clergy, 
and by Catholics generally, has been strengthened and confirmed 
by the letter addressed by the Pope to the French bishops, in 
which he reminds them that any form of government is good, 
whether imperial, monarchical, or republican, and that one form 
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may be good at one time and another at another time. No 
form, however, is good except so long as it makes for the com- 
mon well-being. And as the principle of authority is compatible 
with various forms, it becomes the duty of Catholics, his Holi- 
ness declares, to accept a new form when established. This let- 
ter is understood to be the definite acceptance of the Republic 
by the Holy See, and the as definite renunciation of every alliance 
with Orleanists, Bonapartists, or the various other claimants of 
the supreme power. In the programme of the new ministry a 
long list of measures for the benefit of working-men is included, 
and, what is new for France, a law for the regulation of the 
liquor-traffic. Two other items of news will be of interest. The 
first of these is that a league for the promotion of rest on Sun- 
day has been formed, and is meeting with a large measure of 
success. The second is that the governor of Paris has directed 
that the duties of soldiers should be so arranged that they may 
be able to attend religious services. 
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In Germany there are tokens of the existence of wide-spread 
uneasiness and even discontent; nor without reason. When in a 
country constitutionally governed the sovereign descends into 
the arena of party politics, and himself takes sides in these con- 
tests, especially when this is done in the manner adopted by the 
emperor, it is not to be wondered that there should be anxiety. 
And although with many of his measures we cannot but feel 
sympathy, we are forced to remember that there are bad ways 
of doing good things, and that the Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland have for many years suffered on account of the im- 
politic course adopted by King James II. Moreover, among the 
working-classes there is undoubtedly a great deal of suffering, 
due to want of employment—a want of employment which is 
caused to a large extent by the politicians of our own country 
who passed the McKinley bill. The riots in Berlin found their 
occasion in this want. It is not fair to lay these proceedings at 
the door of the Social-Democrats. It was the roughs of Berlin 
who took part in them, and the Social-Democrats openly disavow 
all sympathy or participation in them. It is not in Germany 
only that insufficiency of employment exists; in Vienna, in Buda- 
Pesth and other parts of Hungary, the working-classes are under- 
going a similar misfortune. 


~~ 
> 





Portugal is not the only one of the smaller European king- 
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doms which is on the verge of bankruptcy. The financial straits 
of Greece are so great that the king has had summarily to dis- 
miss the ministry, which has at its back a majority in the 
Chambers, because it proved itself unable to extricate the coun- 
try from its embarrassments. The fact is that the ambitious 
ideas of the present Greeks, based on a too intimate acquaintance 
with the history of ancient Greece, and a too fond identification 
of themselves with their predecessors, have led them to form the 
project of forming a new Hellenic Empire by appropriating 
territories still under Turkish rule—territories which are claimed 
by Servia and Bulgaria as well. Forthis purpose the Greeks have 
been spending large sums upon the maintenance of an army, 
and they now find themselves in the somewhat ignominious posi- 
tion of not being able to pay their bills or even to borrow 
money. It must be confessed that those little Christian king- 
doms in the Balkan peninsula offer no very edifying spectacle to 
the world. They are consumed with fierce jealousy and hatred 
for one another; and it is only the fear of the great powers 
of Europe that keeps them from flying at each other’s 
throats. For Bulgaria, however, notwithstanding the somewhat 
arbitrary proceedings of M. Stambouloff, a certain amount of 
sympathy can be felt on account of her gallant struggle with the 
tyrannous force of Russia, and the calm good sense of her peo- 
ple. The assassination of Dr. Vulkovitch, her agent at Constan- 
tinople, is the last token of the enmity felt towards her and of 
the unscrupulous methods adopted to gratify this enmity. 








TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


FANTASTIC was the word chosen by Mr. Crawford to de- 
scribe his last tale, “The Witch of Prague,” and the choice 
seemed to justify itself to the majority of his readers. It would 
apply with even greater justice to Mr. George Du Maurier’s 
peculiar novel, Peter Ibbetson.* This, we believe, is its author’s 
first venture into literature, though as an illustrator his fame has 
long been well established. He is evidently capable of making 
his mark in “black and white,’”’ whether in art or letters. Noth- 
ing could well be more charming than the earlier portion of the 
present story; the home at Passy, /a belle Madame Pasquier, la 
divine Madame Seraskier, the musical father, the French version 
of Colonel Newcome who told endless fairy tales; Gogo and 
Mimsey, with their invisible attendants, the Fairy Tarapatapoum 
and Prince Charming, are all fresh, original, and delightful acquain- 
tances. Excellent, too, and in much the same vein of excellence, 
are the dream explorations into the France of Peter’s ancestors, 
which occur early in “Part Sixth” of the novel. One under- 
stands so easily the cogency of the reason given for not explor- 
ing the English side of the joint ancestry of himself and “the 
Duchess of Towers”: 


“The farthér we got back into France, the more fascinating 
it became, and the easier—and the more difficult to leave.’ 


’ 


As for the dream business, the “sacramental attitude” for 
dreaming true (on one’s back, with the hands clasped under the 
head, and one’s right foot crossed over the left), and all the 
rest, it seems a great pity to have spoilt so pretty and unique a 
scheme by hitching it fast to Darwinism, and giving no leeway 
to the imagination except into the “dark backward and abysm of 
time.” It is not the past but the future one wants to gild with 
hope—not the mammoth, the mastodon, the arboreal ape, and 
the bit of animated protoplasm that one seeks for comforting 
knowledge, not merely if one is built on the type introduced in- 
to this world now nineteen centuries ago, but if he still lies 
prone in mere human nature. “We look to the grave for joy,” 


* Peter Ibbetson, Edited and illustrated by George Du Maurier. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 
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as a great preacher said once in an Easter-day sermon. The future, 
as Du Maurier looks at it, is not more Christian than the past, 
but, if it be anything at all, merely an endless unfolding, at 
some point in which what men have “always been taught to 
worship as a Father” may turn out to be an “as yet unborn, 
barely conceived, and scarce begotten Child.” Now, one of the 
great beauties of Christianity lies in the combination of those 
two ideas. The evolutionary scheme hobbles on one painful foot, 
seeking to grasp but one of them. To grant it even so much is 
to be too generous, since it is not half so sure of the coming 
Child as it is preposterously cocksure of the non-existence of 
the conscious Father. 

Roweny in Boston* is a clever bit of realism from the good 
woman’s point of view—a point, one may say, in order to make 
one’s self «clearer, which is not unlike that taken by Mr. Howells 
when considering the New England youth of both sexes. Roweny 
is a bright girl with an artistic turn, who is “sot on goin’ to 
Borston’”’ to study art, and who accomplishes her desire, as every 
reader will be glad to learn who agrees with “ Allestree” that 
“elsewhere they talk about art; in Boston they love it.” A 
good many of us have visited regions where such a sentiment 
would be regarded as heretical. Roweny has a variety of ex- 
periences in several scales of Boston life, ranging from the vul- 
gar boarding-house and the Spiritualist “ se-ants,” to the Brown- 
ing class, and the dabblers in theosophy and Christian science. 
In addition, she has a very modest and prudently conducted love 
affair, and a streak of good fortune which lands her at last in 
Paris, and, probably, in one of M. Jullien’s studios. Her adven- 
tures are told in a crisp, brightly alert fashion which should 
commend the book to many readers. 

Graniat is a painfully pathetic story of Irish peasant life, 
told without much artistic skill, and yet effective. The scene is 
not laid in Ireland proper, but in one of the three Islands of 
Aran, Inishmaan, in Galway Bay. A map of these islands serves 
as frontispiece to the volume. It is not specially helpful as an 
aid to the geography of the tale, but possibly it accents more 
sharply its quality of actuality. The tale is like a boulder out 
of the live rock on which its slow, uneventful, but tragically in- 
tense action passes—as bleak and scantly hospitable to any life 
less hard and more exacting that that of Grania and her sister 


* Roweny in Boston. Anovel.. By Maria Louise Poole. New York: Harper & Bros. 
t+ Grania: The Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 
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Honor. The girls are half-sisters, and Honor much the elder. 
Such softening as the bitter realities of a life like theirs admits 
of is supplied, and well-supplied, to our thinking, by the au- 
thor’s conception of Honor. She is a nun in all but external 
consecration—a lover, that is, of the Ideal Good, God Himself, 
to a degree that transforms and glorifies what are, to hearts less 
pure, the unmixed hardships of actual life. Granta is different ; 
a born rebel, who “couldn’t bear to be bid or driven by any- 
body,” and hungering with all her heart for natural happiness. 
Her pains, not purifying ones either, come from her love for a 
worthless scamp, an idler and drunkard, whose faults she sees 
with perfect clearness, although among them must be reckoned 
the nature of his attachment to her, which has no ground ex- 
cept his appreciation of her comparative wealth and his certainty 
that she will always work for two. The sordid tragedy of it all 
comes out in a clear-cut way not easy to forget. Honor is 
touched in with an extreme delicacy and sympathy which seem 
unusual in a writer who apparently knows Catholic faith only as 
an outsider. The final scene, where Grania is drowned in her 
attempt to row through a mighty fog in order to fetch a 
priest from the larger island to give Honor the last sacraments, 
comes as a relief. Better the salt sea for a heart like Grania’s, 
than life unblessed with a faith like Honor’s, and with no better 
comfort in view than a Murdough Blake could bring her. The 
book is deficient in artistic finish and proportion. The chapters 
lag on idly, one after another, through half its length, without 
forwarding the action of the tale or adding to one’s knowledge 
of its actors. But, as mere accessories, as bits of landscape, as 
vigorous sketches of other islanders, they help to complete a 
vivid impression of what life may be under such grim conditions 
as those by which the author has chosen to be bound. 

Miss Woolley’s new novel* is a clever study, from the wo- 
man’s point of view, of a thoroughly selfish man, entirely un- 
hampered by religious belief, and impervious to the stings of a 
criticism which he regards as purely conventional. Such men 
exist, as most of us know from more or less wide experience, 
and Miss Woolley has pinned one of her specimens to the wall. 
Not, we suppose, to serve as a direct warning or lesson to their 
equals. No one would be more likely than Miss Woolley to ad- 
mit that to the Roger Hunts of our day such novels as hers 
would afford but slender entertainment. It is a readable novel, 
» * Roger Hunt, By Celia Parker Woolley. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
¢ Co. 
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none the less, though its lesson, taken at its very best, is not 
lofty. Roger, when one makes his acquaintance, is a married 
man with a six-year-old boy, and a wife in an inebriate asylum, 
a hopeless drunkard. The first chapter reveals him in the act of 
inducing a not very, young girl, who perfectly understands his 
position, but is ‘deeply in love with him, to elope with him to 
Europe. Nothing in the religious belief of either prevents his 
seeking an easily obtainable divorce and putting a legal sanction 
on this step. The only obstacle to so doing, but an impassable 
one, lies in the man’s “scorn of conventions.’”’ ~ He would not seek 
a remedy at the hands of the law, he would defy it. He could 
and would be as faithful to his word of honor without as with it. 
Eleanor is overcome by his invincible will and her own weak- 
ness, and they depart. The story of their life together follows, 
with its waning love on his side, its remorse and grief but ever 
growing love on hers. At the end of three or four years 
Roger’s wife dies, and the pair are married in fact, and a child 
is born to them. The history of one of the man’s “ Platonic 
attachments” is given at some length, as a sample of many that 
have preceded it. Eleanor, worn out by the cold indifference of 
her husband and the pangs of a remorse that apparently measures 
itself against no standard more absolute than that of the opinion of 
the people among whom she lives and has lived, dies just after 
her daughter, now grown up, has learned the truth about her 
false step in youth. Miss Woolley seems to have had no aim 
beyond that of showing the far-reaching character of selfishness 
on its purely human side. She preaches that, even here, no 
man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. In so far, 
what she has done is well done. But the book is singularly de- 
ficient in uplifting qualities. Not a character in it is really sym- 
pathetic, nor is the religious motive, which after all is the only 
one that can ever be counted on to resist the assaults of self- 
love and pride, or to punish their momentary triumph, brought 
into any prominence whatever. Moreover, love like Eleanor’s is 
a sentiment one finds it difficult to believe in. 

A thoroughly wholesome story, and an extremely entertaining 
one into the bargain, is The Blue Pavilions.* It is a mixture 
of history and imagination. The time is that of William of 
Orange, when England was still averse to “ Dutchmen.” » William 
himself and the shifty Earl of Marlborough make their pictur- 
esque appearance more than once. Nevertheless, they are, as 
they should be, but solid and suggestive accessories to the real 


* The Blue Pavilions. By ‘‘Q.” New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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business of story-telling at which “Q.” has proved himself so 
capable. Captain John and Captain Jemmy, and Meg’s boy 
Tristram, carry off all the honors. The book is delightfully old- 
fashioned in plot and motive, but has a modern lightness of 
touch, and a cleanliness of execution which ought to give it 
long life. Much poorer books have already attained a century 
or two of praise and remembrance. Perhaps they are lauded 
more frequently and more assiduously than they are read. 

A distressingly bad novel, worse in purpose than in execu- 
tion, is called Mrs. Leshe and Mrs. Lennox.* It is not merely 
unmoral but immoral—as bad in its more circumspect way as the 
French novels which it imitates. The scenes are laid in New 
York and Washington, and the virtuous and admirable heroine 
for whom sympathy is sought is a wife who confides her love 
for another man than her husband, not merely to him, but to 
others of her male friends. She is a model mother, and techni- 
cally proper, inside of the limits just defined. This is “ Mrs. Les- 
lie,” who, on one occasion, to “ get back” the man she loves 
from her rival, “ Mrs. Lennox,” is on the point of sacrificing her 
virtue to “ Mrs. Lennox’s” ex-husband, a man whom she detests, 
and is saved from so doing by the merest accident. ‘“ Mrs. Len- 
nox” is worse still. As the book lies on all the stands, it is 
well to warn all those who have any oversight over our young 
people’s reading to protest against it as distinctly bad, and with 
no redeeming quality in its badness. 

It Happened VYesterday+ is a more than usually clever story, 
although it begins in a hackneyed and feeble fashion which is 
far from promising. The narrator gathers strength as he goes 
on, and holds his reader’s attention to the end of a tale quite 
out of the common run. Its motive is a psychological one—the 
thing indifferently called wwill-influence, suggestion, magnetism, 
etc. The chief characters are one Madame Jelle, the rich widow 
of a French manufacturer; a German girl, Frieda von Rothen- 
fels, in whom all the national tendencies toward idealism are 
raised to their highest potency, and whose patriotism is almost 
an insanity; Jules Jelle, nephew to Madame, who is as madly 
French as Frieda is German; and a Russian, Yaransk, a sort of 
mesmerist, between whom and Jules Jelle exists an ancient 
league, binding them to hate Germans and Germany to their 
latest breath. Frieda is at first Madame Jelle’s companion, af- 
terwards her most beloved friend. The Frenchwoman has 


* Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lennox. A Novel. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
tlt Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Marshall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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sought her, on account of what she has heard from Yaransk of 
the possibility of transferring qualities from one person to an- 
other through the influence and will of the stronger of the two. 
She is herself too prosaic, too practical to enjoy to the full all 
that seems to her worth enjoying. Frieda has been recommend- 
ed to her by the bishop of her diocese, to whom her existence, 
her character, and her need of protection have been made known 
by her life-long friend and adviser, Canon Miiller, a Bavarian 
priest. The canon has a keen eye for character, and so singu- 
lar a power of conveying his impressions of it that his letter to 
the bishop, transferred by the latter to Madame Jelle, inspires 
in her the hope that as Frieda is overfull of the ‘qualities she 
lacks, all that is necessary to put them into equilibrium will be 
an exercise of will on the part of the young girl. This part of 
the experiment comes to naught. Madame and Mademoiselle 
each remain what they are by nature. But the two young peo- 
ple are brought together, and the difference between the Ger- 
man and French types, each in extremes, is handled in an un- 
usually effective way. Jules succumbs to Frieda’s inexplicable 
charm, but exerts none over her. She falls, instead, under the 
deliberately exerted dominion of Yaransk, which is put forth at 
first as an experiment, but afterward continued in order to. de- 
prive Jules of every hope of winning her, and thus hold him 
true to their plighted hatred of Germany. A curious feature of 
the novel is that it often reads like a translation, although ap- 
parently written originally in English—perhaps by a hand equal- 
ly accustomed to both French and English. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s newly published book* of verses is some- 
thing of a disappointment to those who remember well some of 
the lovely things in With Sa’di in the Garden. Nothing at all 
comparable to even the least good poems in a volume which 
contained nothing that was poor, is to be found in the present 
collection. Good verses it is perhaps impossible for their author 
not to make when he makes any, but for this once he has made 
none likely to cling to fastidious memories. Theme goes for a 
great deal with him—perhaps, too, he is more dependent for his 
sentiment than one had been willing to believe on the authors 
whom he has so often imitated or translated. In this volume he 
is mainly himself—translating, however, in a few instances, from 
an original so little worth translating as the Queen of Roumania. 

Good as Miss Wilkins’s tales of New England life were, there 


* Potiphar’s Wife, and other Verses. By Sir Edwin Arnold. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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are qualities in her new volume of children’s stories which we 
find as unexpected as they are delightful. They show a quaint- 
ness of humor, a bubbling, effervescent fun, an airy fancy, for 
which her previous work had not prepared us. In saying this 
we speak chiefly of the first ten stories of the present collection,* 
where she makes a pretence, so to say, of letting herself loose 
on a breeze flowing from fairyland, while in reality she has 
taken care to tie the string of her kite fast to the substantial 
gatepost of a New England farm. The first story in the book 
seems to us the least good of all, and hence undeserving of the 
prominence given it by its position and general sponsorship for 
what follows. But that once passed—we confess to having laid 
the book aside for a space after reading it, and too hastily con- 
cluding that Miss Wilkins was wading in waters too shallow for 
her size—the reader finds the rest full of quaint material for un- 
expected and innocent laughter. The inventions are so odd, as 
in “The Christmas Monks,” for example, or “The Christmas 
Masquerade” and “Princess Rosetta and the Pop-corn Man.” 
Better than either, perhaps—though it is hard to choose among 
them—is “The Patchwork School.” The details match the con- 
ception so neatly that each story stands out in an atmosphere 
wholly its own. After the semi-fairy tales come half a dozen or 
so in which Miss Wilkins returns frankly to familiar New Eng- 
land ground, though here too she is writing of and for children. 
The young ones should be grateful to her if they are at all ap- 
preciative. Though they are not so felicitously odd and imagin- 
ative as the tales that precede them, the history of Ann Gin- 
nins the “ Bound Girl,” the “ Squire’s Sixpence,” and poor little 
Willy’s “Plain Case” have excellent qualities of their own. The 
illustrations, by W. L. Taylor, Childe Hassam, Barnes, Bridgman, 
and other artists, are particularly good, being for the most part 
real aids to the imagination. 

The idea underlying Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel ¢ is not unlike 
that of his first one, “ The Deemster.” In each of them there is 
a victim of expiation, suffering a strange and terrible doom, laid 
upon him in chastisement for his own faults or sins. The scenes 
of the present tale lie in Morocco, and the hero is a Jew, Israel 
ben Olliel, who has incurred the wrath of God and the hatred 
of his own nation by becoming assessor of tributes to the Mos- 
lem governor of Tetuan, and so the visible executor of his un- 
just exactions. As a matter of fact, he prevents more oppres- 


* The Pot of Gold, and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 
+ The Scapegoat. By Hall Caine. New York: United States Book Company. 
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sions than he causes; but to his fellow-Jews, who hate him on 
other counts, he seems to be egging on a master who but for 
him would be a less merciless tyrant. They curse him, and God 
seems to justify their curse, at first by withholding children from 
him, and at last, when his prayers and those of his wife, the 
only creature who loves him, have moved Him, by sending a 
daughter born deaf, blind, and dumb. She is gifted with won- 
derful beauty, however, and is the heroine of the novel. The 
story of her childhood, irradiated by a certain interior light and 
joy, though shut out from every avenue leading to the external 
world save that of touch, is told with a good deal of poetic 
power. One by one, as Israel undergoes the penitential afflictions 
imposed upon him by an awakened conscience, though the 
hatred of men seems their efficient cause, the stones laid at 
the doors of her senses are rolled away in a strange and mi- 
raculous fashion. As usual with this author, the prosaic and 
commonplace does not enter into his imaginative scheme. He 
is brutal enough in places, but he is never what is called a 
“realist.” He delights in the romantic and the picturesque, even 
to the extent of incurring the criticism of being weakly fond of 
them. Vengeance, doom, righteous retribution, and then unex- 
pected Divine mercy, are his favorite themes. He is not so much 
a novelist as a romancer. The commonplace hampers him, and 
his imagination will not work in its traces. His style matches 
his other qualities, and aids in giving his productions a niche by 
themselves in contemporary fiction. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan is plainly an industrious woman. She 
not merely conducts a monthly periodical, but she does so on the 
plan’ adopted by Dr. Brownson in the earlier issues of his 
famous Review, when he was the author of every article they 
contained. Sefiora Bazan is said to furnish a tale, an essay, a 
criticism of some book or books, and of contemporary art, in 
every number of her magazine. The quality of her work proba- 
bly varies. Those of her novels we have read certainly differ much 
in point of excellence, though none has attained it to any high de- 
gree. The latest of the numerous translations made from them 
by Mrs. Serrano is called The Angular Stone,* an enigmatical 
title of which one may give any rendering that occurs to him, 
none being suggested by the tale itself. As usual, a motive 
underlies it; in this instance it is a protest against capital pun- 
ishment offered in a somewhat oblique fashion. The hero is a 
wretched headsman, despised and put almost beyond the pale of 


* The Angular Stone. By Emilia Pardo Bazin. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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humanity, even by the humane physician who occupies an equally 
prominent position in the story. Such point as Rojo’s history 
possesses is gained by sharpening the daily facts of his existence 
against the respect and deference obtained by the lawyers and 
judges of whose decrees he is the necessary executant. He feels 
this so deeply himself that, in the end, it drives him to suicide. 
The question of capital punishment comes up more than once 
for discussion between certain lawyers and other professional 
men who meet in a caf¢, described with that superabundance of 
local details unpleasantly characteristic of this author’s work. 
One of them, a young advocate filled with the modern spirit, 
thinks that the idea of punishment should be abolished, and that 
of curative treatment substituted, so that the “grotesque horror 
called the scaffold” may be removed from the civilization of the 
age, together with “that social enigma called the executioner.” 
He says: 

“One of the few medieval sentiments which have survived to 
our times, and one which even gains strength every day, is the 
hatred of the executioner. The executioner is more a pariah to- 
day than he was in the middle ages. The conviction, vague but 
strong, exists that he is no more than a murderer hired by soctety. 
And, speaking logically, what is the difference between saying 
‘We decide that’ the prisoner deserves death and we condemn 
him to death,’ and turning a crank? But the magistrate is re- 
garded with respect, the executioner with hatred. Observe that 
in some of the most advanced nations, the United States for in- 
stance, they attempt to abolish the executioner while retaining 
the death penalty. Either they lynch—which shows an anarchi- 
cal but frank and youthful state of society, in which all judge 
and execute—or they kill by electricity, in which method the 
executioner does not exist. At any rate, a real executioner 
scarcely inspires me with more horror than such props of the 
scaffold as Cafiamo.” 


Cafiamo is a judge famous for inflicting death penalties. 
There seems a certain confusion in the mind of a person who finds 
that executions by electricity require no executioner. 

Renée and Colette* is a badly translated and unimportant story, 
dealing with the life-history of two sisters by half blood, the 
elder of whom is illegitimate, but has been adopted by the 
lawful wife, with her husband’s permission, and brought up on 
equal terms with their daughter. This is Colette, and she pos- 
sesses all the virtues, some only of which, and those negative 
ones, have fallen to the share of the younger sister. Their 


* Renée and Colette. By Debut Laforest. Translated by Mrs. B. Lewis. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. 
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story, their love affairs, the long-suffering patience of Colette, 
and the mean vanity and headstrong obstinacy of Renée, end- 
ing at last in Colette’s triumph and Renée’s late repentance, 
might not have made a bad groundwork for a thoroughly ac- 
ceptable tale in the manner of E. Werner. But here they are 
managed badly—and one fancies that the translator is perhaps 
as much to blame for it as the author. She describes it herself 
as an “adaptation,” and prefaces it with a Latin quotation and 
a letter “To My Readers,” in which she assures them the tale is 
a true one. But her meaning seems to be that it conforms toa 
general truth of life, and not to a particular case of experience. 
One cannot help thinking that a more particular knowledge of 
both English and French would have made her avoid such a 
collocation of words as “whispering incontinent phrases,” mean- 
ing confused and broken speech, or such a passage as the follow- 
ing, concerning the presence of a curé and two Sisters of Charity 
at the bed of a would-be suicide, whither they had accompanied 
a doctor: 

“Though our ideas may be inclined to philosophize, in regard 
to quixotism, and our observations for good and evil between 
the sorrows and uselessness of human existence, be vague, still 
our duty is to venerate and respect those who consecrate their 
lives to the alleviation of human ills.”’ 


One feels inclined to wager that if any passage resembling 
this occurred in the original, the resemblance was a singularly 
remote one. But this, after all, is the small beer of criticism. 

Speaking of French, a most excellent aid towards studying 
the literature of that language is to be found in one of the 
University Extension Manuals, now in course of publication 
by the Scribners. Professor Keene shows himself a competent, 
fair, and enlightening critic and historian of that great literature, 
from its infancy down to a period which includes all notable 
names except those of living writers, who are seldom alluded to 
except by implication. What he thinks of a certain class of these 
can be inferred without difficulty from what he has to say on Real- 
ism in more places than one, and notably in a fine passage on 
Nature and Man, p. 133, which occurs in a notice of Lamartine 
and his English leader and example, Lord Byron. The spirit of 
Mr. Keene’s work* seems to us as admirable as its execution, 
and that is giving it high praise. It is not easy to recommend 
it too highly as a hand-book for students. 


* The Literature of France. By H. G. Keene, Hon. M.A. Oxon. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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The latest issue of the “ Unknown” Library is a reproduction 
of the sketches called Jz Tent and Bungalow,* the author of 
which is understood to be a woman. They deal with subjects 
very like those illustrated by Mr. Kipling in “ Plain Tales from 
the Hills,’ and in their own way are not badly written. But 
that way, for a woman, seems to us a bad enough one. The 
“bow-wow” system of the English residents in India, which, be- 
ing interpreted, is the system that allows married women to 
flirt openly and undisturbed with a single recognized attendant, 
without compromising their social position, forms the most 
ordinary pitce de résistance in the frothy and unsubstantial meal 
of tittle-tattle afforded by the sketches. Some of them are bet- 
ter—“ Too Clever by Half,” for instance, “ Any Port in a Dust- 
Storm,” and “The Face in the Fountain.” But too often they 
illustrate the well-known fact that, when a woman chooses, to 
use the weapon of light satire in dealing with social immor- 
alities, she is in very great danger of suggesting to her readers 
that the hilt of that sword, in such hands, is at least as sharp 
as the blade. 


SS 


I.—CARTER’S BIOGRAPHY OF MARK HOPKINS.+ 

President Carter’s biography of his predecessor in the presi- 
dency of Williams College is written in a very pleasing and 
readable style, and is pervaded by such a calm, candid, and 
gentle spirit that no one, whatever his beliefs or opinion may be, 
can take offence at any part of its contents. As a piece of 
character-painting, and a description of the private and public 
career of its subject, it is an excellent specimen of the biographi- 
cal art. 

Dr. Hopkins was one of the greatest and most estimable 
men of the New England professorial body in this century. He 
was a very able and successful president and professor during 
the greater part of his long life, in a respectable college; a 
leader of great influence in the Congregational denomination ; 
and an author of merit and reputation. Revered and loved by 
his pupils, esteemed by his compeers and by all with whom he 
came in contact, for his intellectual and moral worth and his 
amiable character, he has left a name deserving to be held in 
honor and preserved in the list of distinguished American educa- 
tors and philosophers. 


* In Tent and Bungalow. By an Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ American Religious Leaders: Mark Hopkins. By Franklin Carter, President of Wil- 
liams College. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The philosophy and ethics of Dr. Hopkins are intimately and 
inseparably connected with his theology. He isa religious philo- 
sopher, in the sense that in his system both the data of xatural 
religion, and also those of revealed religion, are dominant. In a 
word, he aimed at teaching a distinctively Christian philosophy 
and ethics. As to his precise and specific conception of what 
the doctrine of the Christian Revelation truly is, it was, of 
course, derived from his Puritan origin and education. Yet it 
was greatly modified from the original Puritanism of his eccle- 
siastical ancestors, as, for instance, the theology of the chief 
among them, President Edwards; its rugged features were soft- 
ened and refined, its most obnoxious and uncatholic tenets, we 
may even say, were eliminated. It is in great measure due to 
men like Dr. Hopkins, who have filled the chairs of instruction 
in the New England colleges, and in similar institutions through- 
out the country, that the noxious tendencies to a fundamentally 
false and anti-Christian philosophy have been held in check, and 
the majority of the studious youth whom they have taught 
have retained a belief in God and the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Who can dispute that they have thus rendered an important 
service to the state, as well as to the cause of religion and 
morals? Heretofore the common sentiment has been held and 
acted on, that for such services they have deserved the counte- 
nance and aid of the state in sustaining the colleges by subven- 
tions. Williams College received from the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts a grant of $75,000. Now there is a cry raised that 
giving money to institutions under denominational and ecclesiastical 
control is contrary to American principles. It is said that it is 
a direct support by the state of some particular form of religion, 
and therefore unlawful. This is manifestly false. It is the 
American principle not to discriminate in favor of any form of 
religion against any other forms which have nothing in them 
contrary to those principles of natural religion and ethics upon 
which our laws and customs are founded. It is not contrary to 
this principle to give countenance and support to an institution 
of learning or charity, controlled by a particular denomination, 
unless these are refused to others which have an equal claim. 
To refuse them to all alike is to discriminate in favor of an ag- 
nostic, irreligious sect. This is contrary to American principles. 
It is making a national profession of a system of anti-Christian 
philosophy as a sort of established religion of infidelity. 

It is no wonder that those who make open war upon Chris- 
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tianity should adopt such a perfidious policy. But it is strange 
that any professing Christians should be drawn into its support. 
It is very plain that only dislike and fear of the Catholic re- 
ligion is the motive. But it is to be hoped that the great body 
of the American people will be willing to acquiesce in the full 
enjoyment by Catholics of those equal rights which are guaran- 
teed to us by our constitutions and laws. It is to be hoped 
that they will remain true to the wise maxim of Washington, that 
religion is the basis of public and private morals. It is an imme- 
diate inference from this principle, that education ought to be 
religious, and consequently that the state ought not to act on a 
plan of public education which discriminates against schools 
where religion is taught in favor of those from which it is ex- 
cluded. 


2.—FATHER MORRIS ON IRISH HISTORICAL QUESTIONS.* 


In this book Father Morris gives us what may be called a 
sequel to his Life of St. Patrick, a work which has, in the esti- 
mation of many good critics, taken the first place among the 
biographies of the Apostle of Ireland. The author’s learning 
seems to embrace the entire literature of his subject, and his 
discrimination has kept pace with his learning. Nor need this 
be gainsaid by the evident fact that his heart is in his work, 
and that in taking sides on disputed questions he has shown 
warmth and zeal of advocacy; zeal need not be partisan, and is 
a trait of sincerity. What the author says in his introduction is 
in point: “ Although the following essays have been written at 
long intervals, the moral is the same throughout; and just be- 
cause there is a moral and a line of argument, a certain ex parte 
tone is inevitable, and this, I fear, will prejudice some readers 
against the conclusions. In the writings of Catholics about the 
saints this is unavoidable, for we believe that they are the accredited 
intermediaries between heaven and earth—the greatest because 
the only absolute and unquestionable benefactors of mankind.” 

Many readers will follow Father Morris with loving interest in 
the chapters which so learnedly treat of St. Patrick’s relation with 
the great St. Martin, and his tracings of the saint’s spirit in the 
present religious condition of the Irish race, or, as we might better 
term that world-wide people, the Irish races. But to the historical 
student and the general public the utter and final exploding of 


* Ireland and St, Patrick. By William Bullen Morris, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
London and New York: Burns & Oates, 
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the myth of Pope Adrian’s bull of the gift of Ireland to Henry 
II. will be the most interesting chapter in the work, one as 
patiently wrought out and developed as its materials were skil- 
fully explored and intelligently possessed in the preliminary in- 
vestigations. 

The publisher and printer have given us a well manufactured 


book. 


3-—THE REALM OF NATURE.* 


This is an admirable summary of the general results of science, 
and the methods by which these results have been obtained. 
It is, in fact, a complete survey of the vast field of nature, and 
conveys the most reliable and varied information on scientific 
subjects. The general reader will be apt to find it rather con- 
densed, and the student for whose use it is more particularly 
compiled will often feel the need of his teacher’s explanations to 
fully master its contents. It is well supplied with maps and ex- 
cellent illustrations of the text, and, all things considered, it is 
probably the best summary of the kind that has yet appeared in 
our language. 


4.—MORAL THEOLOGY.+ 


Two marked excellences of Elbel will make this new edition 
of his Moral Theology welcome to all students. The first of 
these is the extreme clearness and lucidity of his style, the sec- 
ond is the method of exposition which he has adopted. This 
consists in the division of his matter into Conferences. Of these 
Conferences the substantial part is formed by “cases of con- 
science.” To the cases are prefixed the preliminary notions 
necessary for the solution of the practical questions raised, and 
the corollaries to be deduced from both the one and the other 
are appended. This method secures the clear and practical ap- 
prehension by young students of principles which they often fail to 
grasp when put in the more abstract and scientific method which 
is commonly adopted. The new edition is an almost exact re- 
print of the one which appeared in 1751. A few answers which 
are not in accordance with more recent decisions of the Holy 


*The Realm of Nature. By Hugh Robert Mill, Dr. Sc. Edinburgh. University Exten- 
sion Manuals. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ Theologie Moralis per modum Conferentiarum. Auctore P. Benjamin Elbel, O.S.F., 
novis curis edidit P. F. Ireneus Bierbaum, O.S.F. Paderborne: Ex Typographia Boni- 
faciana (J. W. Schroeder); New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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See have been changed, although not without an indication be- 
ing made of such change. The new edition cannot but prove 
very useful to those, and they must be many, who have hitherto 
been unable to procure the works of this classical author. 


5-—ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Archbishop Ullathorne took a most important part in the 
“Second Spring” of the Catholic Church in England. Indeed, 
it was chiefly due to his zeal and labors that the hierarchy was 
established again in 1851 after its long suppression. But it is not 
so much with this great work of his that the present volume 
deals. A large part of Dr. Ullathorne’s life was spent in Aus- 
tralia, and more than a proportional part of his autobiography 
recounts his experiences there. It is consequently, to a large 
extent, the record of missionary struggles and of the planting of 
the church in those distant regions. Those were the days of 
the penal settlements, and of primitive arrangements both in 
church and state. For example, Dr. Ullathorne says that he al- 
ways carried the Blessed Sacrament in a pyx in the breast-pocket, 
even though he had often to pass the night in taverns. This he 
did in order to be always ready to give Communion to the 
sick and dying. We need not say to any one who is in the 
least acquainted with Dr. Ullathorne’s solid character that this 
work is full of valuable instruction; and as it was not written 
for the public use it reveals the secret springs of the life of one 
who did so great a work for the church. 


6.—MADDEN’S MEMOIRS.t 


The memoirs in this compact and neatly printed volume are 
chiefly autobiographical. During his long life (1798-1886) Dr. 
Richard R. Madden published forty volumes. His Lives and 
Times of the United Irishmen and History of the Penal Laws 
against Catholics are standard historical books worthy of a place 
in every library. It is said of him that few men of his day had 
seen so much of the world. He made three voyages to America. 
In 1835 he called on General Jackson at the White House, and 
was surprised to find no sentinels at the entrance, no state ser- 


* The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorke. With a selection from his Letters. 
London : Buras, Oates & Co, (limited); New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

+ Memoirs of Dr. Madden. By Thomas More -Madden, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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vants in grand liveries. He was still more astonished when a 
gentleman sitting on the veranda, in plain attire, smoking a 
short meerschaum pipe, replied to his inquiries in these words: 
“T am General Jackson. At all times I am glad to receive visi- 
tors from the old country, and most happy to see gentlemen 
from Ireland, the land which gave birth to my fathers.” 

Dr. Madden published a work in 1863 on Galileo and the 
Inquisition, in which he proved from authentic original sources 
that upwards of a century before the birth of Galileo, in 1562, 
the motion of the earth and the heliocentric system were theo- 
ries that found acceptance among eminent Roman ecclesiastics. 
_ Not the least part of the excellent work accomplished by the 
author of this book is that which relates how the anti-slavery 
question was discussed by prominent men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


7.—A CHRISTIAN HERO.* 


Several military men requested Lady Herbert to translate for 
the English-speaking public this beautiful life of a true Christian 
hero. He gave to the army of France devoted service for forty 
years, and an example worthy of the noble knights of old. The 
story of his heroic life shows clearly that the highest military vir- 
tues may be combined with a genuine earnest piety. Ina vigor- 
ous crusade against fanatical Mahometans pledged to extermi- 
nate Christians in Africa he declared that it was his duty “to 
preserve the good by terrifying the bad.” To all who are 
striving to lead a Christian life in the army or navy this book 
is full of encouragement. Lady Herbert’s work as a translator 
deserves the highest praise. 


* Life of General de Sonis. By Monsignor Baunard. Translated by Lady Herbert: 
London: Art and Book Company; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE school that gives exclusive attention to progress in arith- 
metic—a study unduly magnified by recent educators—usually 
makes scanty provision for the reading matter supplied to its 
scholars. Practical teachers are compelled to act against their 
own better judgment in following regulations imposed by incom- 
petent school officials. No opportunity is allowed in many 
places for teachers to express their convictions on the relative 
value of arithmetic to other studies equally important. Their 
work is judged by a narrow standard on one subject, which is 
intended to secure accuracy in business. Hence it is that gener- 
ous efforts for the intellectual and moral elevation of children by 
the aid of interesting studies in literature seldom bring to the 
teacher any advancement in the line of promotion, though de- 
serving of the highest official sanction. An investigation of the 
educational influences most valuable in this age has convinced 
eminent thinkers that the reading habit is second to none. From 
books studiously read in early life some of the greatest men 
have derived their lofty ideas and plans for the work to which 
they were devoted. In the careers of those who had limited op- 
portunities for attending school, we see how much they gained 
by judicious reading. With truth it has been said that their fund 
of information was gathered from the great books of the world. 
These books did more than the teachers to make them masters 
of the wisdom of other times, and other places. What they 
gathered from the printed records of thinkers on various sub- 
jects inspired them with a laudable ambition to work upward to 
the noble ends they sought. Their minds were not mere calcu-. 
lating machines. A taste for reading was the most valuable ele- 
ment of their education. 


* * * 


Richard H. Clarke, LL.D., president of the New York Cath- 
olic Protectory, in a statement of the work of that excellent in- 
stitution, admits the difficulty of keeping the boys from getting 
cheap sensational newspapers and books which vitiate the mind. 
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Some of the most worthless productions of the press find their 
way by unknown channels into select boarding colleges and 
academies where young ladies are vigilantly protected. Among 
young folks everywhere, at home and in school, there is the in- 
cessant appetite for reading which must be taken into account 
by all whose duty it is to supply their reasonable demands. . On 
this subject we heartily agree with Principal George E. Hardy, 
of New York City. In a pamphlet kindly sent by him to the 
Columbian Reading Union we find this undeniable statement of 
fact: “As modern civilization in its contemporary literature offers 
to those who read abundant opportunities for mental and moral 
degradation, the conclusion is inevitable that in teaching a child 
simply how to read, without attempting to develop in him a 
taste for good reading, the work of the school has been fatally 
incomplete.” Professor Stanley Hall is quoted as authority for 
the opinion that the school has no right to teach how to read 
without doing more than it now does to direct the taste and 
confirm the habit of reading what is good rather than what is 
bad. It is no exaggeration to say that the school which sends 
forth into the world scholars without literary taste, and the 
power of discriminating between good and bad reading, contri- 
butes but little to mental culture. As the public schools are now 
constituted, it is only in the ethical teaching of literature that 
any opportunity is given to take hold of the spiritual side of 
the child’s life, and this opportunity is rarely utilized. 


* * * 


The Educational Review published an article not long ago, 
written by Principal Hardy, from which the following passages 
are taken: 


“T am not one of those who claim that in the reading and 
study of literature will be found the restoration of man’s moral 
excellence, and the future regeneration of the world; yet, with Pro- 
fessor Laurie, I believe that in the proper reading of literature 
by children we have the means not only of cultivating their 
taste and uplifting their imagination, but, what is vastly more 
important, of inculcating in them the precepts of morality, and 
of disposing their minds toward a higher and more spiritual life. 
This I conceive to be, to-day, the true function of literature in 
our elementary schools. 

“It has been amply demonstrated that the cultivation of the 
reading habit and the development of a correct literary taste in 
children may be commenced at a much earlier age than most 
teachers are prepared to admit, and that the foundation of such 
work can be profitably begun in the lower classes of our schools. 
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Fortunately neither the commencement nor the promotion of 
this important work will entail any radical change in existing 
methods, nor need it burden the already over-laden backs of our 
teachers with more than they are carrying at present. The 
essence of the change consists simply in following the Biblical 
injunction of giving the child bread instead of a stone; in sub- 
stituting for the inane and commonplace contents of the ordi- 
nary reader the healthy, bracing reading-matter which the judg- 
ment of time has declared classic. 

“The first years of a child’s school experience are devoted 
to initiating him into the mysteries of the alphabet and the 
primer. Having mastered their difficulties he passes onward to 
a graded series of readers, which as a rule consists of five books— 
the five inanities, they have been called. The average reader is 
a purely haphazard collection of prose and poetical extracts of 
varying degrees of literary merit. In the lower numbers the 
contents are of such a vacuous and insipid character, and appeal 
so lightly to the interest.or to the imagination of the child, that 
one is unavoidably forced to conclude that the selections have 
been made to order for grading purposes only. The third and 
fourth readers are less trivial, perhaps, but even more common- 
place. Where the selections have not been taken outright from 
standard works, they are generally feeble and their literary 
value is zz/, whether we examine them from the point of view 
of their thought-content, the language in which they are written, 
or the form in which they are cast. The literary value of the 
higher numbers is generally gréater, inasmuch as the lessons are 
made up almost entirely of extracts from standard authors. Al- 
though the selections are not wisely or even happily made, yet 
these readers present to children their only opportunity of com- 
ing in contact with real literature during their school courses. 

“ Nor does a closer inspection of our school readers disclose 
in them any hidden excellence that might have escaped a hur- 
ried examination. Even in those readers which are made up 
of extracts from classic writings it is not always apparent that 
the selections have been made with the view of cultivating the 
taste of the youthful scholar, or of developing in him the habit 
of critical reading. Degraded, as the average reader has been, 
to the position of an educational maid-of-all-work, one finds 
scattered throughout it scraps of geography, bits of history, 
chunks of science, and an olla podrida of whatever may be the 
prevailing pedagogic fad of the day, but scans its pages in vain 
for those writings described by Plato as finding their gracious 
way into the secret places of the soul, exalting the minds of 
those who read them.” 

* * * 


The New York State Teachers’ Association has organized a 
standing committee on literature, of which Principal Hardy is 
chairman. The plan of this committee is to increase in every 
way the child’s opportunities for reading the best books, by 
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“the preparation of leaflets on reading for the young; the for- 
mation and proper use of school libraries; the reviewing and 
classifying of recent juvenile works; the preparation of lists of 
suitable books—books of fiction, history, travel, biography, and 
popular science—so classified that the busy teacher will be en- 
abled to select at a glance choice reading matter for each of the 
school grades. 

“To complete the programme thus outlined is a work too 
ambitious for the committee to attempt at present. As an ini- 
tial step the committee proposes to issue, in time for the next 
convention, a little pamphlet in which an effort will be made to 
classify some of the works of literature, according to the stan- 
dards of grading now in current use in the schools, and thus 
furnish to teachers a list of literary masterpieces which can either 
serve as reading matter for their classes, or be used as alternates 
with the regular reading books of the grade. Such a list of 
books has already been prepared, and it is now deemed advisa- 
ble to subject this list to an extended comparison with other 
lists for the purpose of perfecting it, and also of including in it 
as many additional books as may be practicable. The method 
of grading adopted in this list is that followed in the ordinary 
series of school readers, and books will be classified as alternates 
for the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers.” 


* * * 


The Columbian Reading Union’s list of books for the young, 
selected from the catalogue of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
has been favorably received. Over two thousand copies are now 
distributed. Every Catholic parish school in New York State 
has been supplied with a copy gratis, as well as those whose 
names are recorded on our books. Members of the Union may 
obtain extra copies of this list for their friends without addition- 
al expense. We urge them to take advantage of this offer 
promptly. Through the aid of kind friends, who agree to de- 
fray the expense of postage, we hope to extend to all the Catho- 
lic children of the United States the advantages secured by our 
list of books for the young. The total number of Catholic par- 
ish schools, obtained by adding together the figures in the re- 
port from each diocese in the United States for the year 1892, 
is 3,334, attended by over 700,000 scholars. It is our sincere 
desire to assist the teachers of this vast army of children in 
making efforts for the purpose of diffusing good literature. We 
shall be pleased to have them send letters on the subject to the 
Columbian Reading Union. Some one who is not a stern in- 
structor of facts and figures, one having some knowledge of the 
laws of juvenile thought and sympathy for young folks who 
dearly love a story, should be requested to give personal atten- 
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tion to the study of ways and means of getting for every school 
at least a small collection of the best books for children. 


% * % 


The Catholic boy who wrote his opinions of books for one 
of the Paulist Fathers is a pioneer in an uncultivated region. 
His opinions have a foundation in fact, which is more than can 
be said of fanciful professional criticisms. We are very much 
pleased to know that such competent judges as Brother Azarias 
and Principal Hardy have acknowledged that our pioneer boy is 
a curiosity in literature, and that the pian of fostering among 
young folks a desire to talk and write about the books they read 
may develop surprising results. A writer in The Critic admits 
that it is a “novel thing” to see an invitation extended by the 
Columbian Reading Union to the young to write and send. in 
notices of the books they read. The specimen notices from the 
pen of a boy of fourteen were found by the reviewer in The 
Critic “by no means unintelligent. The youngster’s sense of 
humor is shown by his reference to Mr. Stockton’s Jolly Fellow- 
ship as a story that is told in such a dry way that you would 
have to laugh at it if you had lost a five-dollar bill. Another 
author beloved of this boy is Noah Brooks, and a book that 
delights his soul is Hans Brinker.” 

A volume on Writers and Books has lately appeared from 
the press of Putnam, consisting of lectures delivered before the 
Teachers’ University Association of Oxford, by George Bir- 
beck Hill, D.C.L. of Pembroke College. He takes strong ground 
against teachers who make grammatical exercises out of fine 
passages of poetry. He says: “The man who would use a great 
poet to beat grammar into a boy, who would parse ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and analyze ‘ Paradise Lost,’ would botanize upon his mother’s 
grave. If you must teach grammatical analysis get it out of 
Tupper.” In another paragraph he thus alludes to the ideal plan 
of reading for children: “ Happy is the child who has the run 
of a good library, and who for a certain part of each day is 
allowed to read at random; who is turned loose in the rich: 
pastures of English literature to browse where he pleases. It 
would be a wise practice in every school, with as much regu- 
larity as the morning prayer comes round, to read aloud some 
fine passage from a book to be left accessible to him who wished 
to read more.” 

* * * 


One of the first active workers in the Reading Circle move- 
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ment sends the good news that the little seed planted by the 
assistance of THE CATHOLIC WORLD in December, 1888, has 
flourished, and the interest in the work has not abated: 


“To the non-parochial Catholic Reading Circle established 
March 10, 1889, and the local parish Newman Circle March 17, 
1889, was added last winter another, the non-parochial Catholic 
Literary Society, which was the first to try—and successfully— 
mixed membership. Now we are about to form a central board 
of members from these three circles, for occasional interchange 
of talent, and for any general business that may come up in the 
interest of Catholic literature. In this union I intend to work 
for the establishment of a library where all Catholic books may 
be obtained free. Accept my congratulations on the result of 
the recent Convention of the Apostolate of the Press. I read 
every item of reference to it in the secular and religious papers 
that come to us. Of particular interest to me is the Church 
Calendar. I knew not of its existence until I read a brief notice 
of Rev. John Hughes’s paper. E. G.” 


% * % 


One of our regular correspondents has made the discovery 
that there is “a great deal in the history of the church which 
seems, from perverse views, to condemn her, but when looked 
into carefully only point out her strength and beauty all the 


more forcibly. There are some among us who have studied his- 
tory in school under the guidance of bigoted teachers, and from 
very narrow-minded authors, and to such persons any scheme 
that opens up a line of thought in the right direction is certainly 
great encouragement.” 

* # % 


With pleasure we have examined a list of stories, poems, and 
books for children and young people between the ages of seven 
and seventeén prepared by Mrs. M. S. Mooney, of the State 
Normal College at Albany, N. Y. The one hundred and forty 
books named in this collection include the fables, myths, and 
folk-lore of the ancient classics, which modern writers make use 
-of to illustrate and enrich their works. They also introduce 
young readers to some of the great epochs of history in an in- 
direct way. Such reading, placed within easy reach of children 
at home or in school, will aid very much in forming a standard 
of taste to lessen the desire for foolish sensational stories. 

* * * 


*We are willing to receive many members at large like the 
writer of the following letter : 
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“Please enter my name on your list as a member of the 
Columbian Reading Union, for which purpose I enclose one dol- 
lar. There is something of a Reading Circle already organized 
here. This is a beginning. There will doubtless be others. In 
the meantime I would like to be considered ‘a member at large,’ 
if I may so express it, of your association. I have always felt 
that the Paulist Fathers were the ones of all others to direct 
young American Catholics in the safe paths of sound literature, 
I have often said as much, and have come to the conclusion 
that I could say it with a better grace after taking the step of 
joining the Union myself.” 


In answer to a request for criticisms of books by juvenile 
readers an esteemed correspondent writes: 


“T will try to interest my friend, the director in the public 
library, in it, as well as some who have charge of Sunday-school 
libraries. I would rather have the direction of people’s reading 
than any other power over them. I know from experience the 
great good that can be accomplished in elevating the taste for 
literature if the librarian knows what to do and does it.” 


A distinguished president of a St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in Canada sends this letter: 


“Will you kindly send me a list of good Catholic books that 
will be attractive as well as good reading for young persons. 

“T find it difficult to secure reading matter sufficiently inter- 
esting to enchain the attention of young boys and girls, not yet 
old enough to appreciate merely the good. A spice of adven- 
ture or exciting incident of some kind seems necessary now, as 
ever, to make books palatable to beginners at least. You will 
also confer a great favor by giving me the names of some good 
selections for evening readings, recitations, and light plays for 
young and old. 

“Tf you will send a catalogue of books for a Catholic library, 
with directions as to prices and as to where they can be got 
most reasonably, I will feel greatly obliged. B. L. D.” 


* % * 


Rome is proverbially slow in deciding important matters, 
but it leads the way in the celebration of the fourth centennial of 
Christopher Columbus. On February 14 a polyglot academy 
was held in his honor at the palace of the Apostolic Chancery 
under the supervision of Monsignor Tripepi, secretary of the com- 
mission for historic studies. The correspondent of the New York 
Catholic News informs us that papers were read in different lan- 
guages bearing on the life and work of the great navigator. 

Monsignor Caprara spoke in Latin, showing the service ren- 
dered to the Catholic religion by Columbus; Marquis Crisp 
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Colti dwelt, in Italian, on the genius of Columbus; Mon- 
signor Benavides treated, in Spanish, of the important part 
taken by the Catholic clergy in the discovery of America; 
Professor Seeboeck spoke, in German, in praise of the immortal 
Genoese navigator; Professor Poletto recited a poetical tribute 
on Columbus at the appearance of the New World; the 
learned Abbé Serpoulet made an eloquent synthesis upon the 
eminently religious character of Christopher Columbus, describ- 
ing his piety and virtues; whilst the crowning discourse of the 
meeting was that pronounced, in English, by the vice-rector of 
the English College, Rev. Dr. John Pryor, who proved conclu- 
sively that the enterprise of Columbus was a fruit of the Catho- 
lic faith. The Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, who was to have deliv- 
ered the closing essay, was impeded by sickness from taking part 
in the proceedings, but expressed, through Monsignor Caprara, 
his regrets for enforced absence and his warm approval of Colum- 
bus as a true son of the church. The renowned Jesuit, Father 
Angelini, contributed an elegant Latin inscription for the occa- 
sion. The venerable Cardinal Mertel, Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church, occupied the post of honor, surrounded by nu- 
merous prelates—amid them Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota—by many ecclesiastics, members of the Roman Patriciate ; 
religious and seminarians, of every nationality. 

In Genoa Signor Quarene, of Novello, North Italy, has been 
authorized to construct, in the Italo-American Exposition of Gen- 
oa, a kiosk, to bear the form of an egg broken at the lower 
end; in which building he proposes to install a café-restaurant, 
which he is persuaded will be largely patronized during the fes- 
tivals in honor of the fourth centennial of the discovery of 
America. This egg will be twenty-five metres in height, dimen- 
sions somewhat calculated to put to shame the original egg used 
by Columbus. 

Reliable historians all declare that Christopher Columbus was 
distinctively a Catholic, renowned for dauntless courage as an 
explorer and conspicuous for his mental gifts. He undertook 
and carried to success his great achievements with a view to 
the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the human race. 
His example is commended to all the members of this Reading 
Union which bears his name. Hostile critics have already begun 
to belittle his claim to be ranked among the immortals. Loyalty 
to the Catholic Church was the chief barrier to his greatness ac- 
cording to the standard of criticism which prevails among Amer- 
ican bigots. 
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A writer in the Catholic News, of Preston, England, was favor- 
ably impressed with the account of the work accomplished by 
the Catholic Reading Circles of Boston. It is praised as a phase 
of Catholic life in the United States which might profitably be 
imitated elsewhere. This English advocate of our movement 
sees no reason why every Catholic church should not have a 
society of the kind, because the members require no special 
degree of culture to begin with, no elaborate machinery of or- 
ganization is needed, nor yet any strength of numbers. “It 
may be said we have literary societies which do the same work. 
So we have—a few, but very few. The Reading Circles, however, 
as being far less ambitious and more easily practicable, might 
well be taken up where literary societies would have little chance 
of succeeding.. They might, for instance, be very well added 
wherever the admirable church library system sanctioned by the 
Bishop of Salford is carried on. The success of the system 
would be entirely a matter of the energy with which it might 
be taken up; and no efforts in such a direction, even though of 
a merely transient nature, would be entirely wasted.” 

We hope that our appreciative friend in England will con- 
tinue to write on this question. Some new evidence from over 
the water may awaken signs of zeal for the diffusion of good 
Catholic literature, which is our main object in many parishes of 
America where as yet nothing has been attempted. The move- 
ment needs no further endorsement from the clergy, as it is found- 
ed on safe lines and directed chiefly in view of the intellectual 
demands of the age. Intelligent representatives of the laity have 
it in their power to begin at once the formation of Reading 
Circles, especially devoted to the study of the great thoughts 
embodied in the works of Catholic authors. 


M. C. M. 
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THE Publisher again calls attention to the fact that the Re- 
port of the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press is not 
stereotyped, and that the edition is a limited one. There are 
now but few copies left, and these can only be obtained by ap- 
plying directly to the office of the Columbus Press. Please send 
in your orders at once, for the Report cannot go into a second 
edition, and the value of the book is being so widely recognized 
that orders are pouring in every day, and we will soon be with- 
out the books to fill them; we therefore urge all to whom this 
Report can be of service to no longer delay sending in their 
orders, and to this office directly. The edition is so small and 
the demand so great that we are obliged to make this rule, and 
in the interest of individual readers and workers in the cause we 
cannot depart from it. 

Ssiaeiaiche Albania 

And who is there who has zeal and courage and intelligence 
that cannot and ought not labor in this cause? Where is there 
a Catholic worthy of the name who cannot see, and is not 
moved to use in one way or another, the opportunities of the 
printed truth in behalf of those about him? Is there a man 
who is blind to these opportunities or deaf to the call that zeal 
should make on his ears? Then, this Report is thé book he 
needs to make his duty plain to him; to show him ways and 
means, no matter what his natural gifts are, no matter what his 
environment. This Report is the hand-book for zeal; and there is 
no possible field for its exercise that it does not touch, there is no 
appeal it does not make, no objection it does not meet. There 
can be no man who will not be the better for reading the stir- 
ring pages of this Report, and learning how much has been done 
and how much caz be done, how readily, how easily for the cause 
of revealed truth. It is a book to make a man think, and think 
in a way at once practical and profitable. So, be alive to the 
chance of securing a copy, and urge your friends to follow your 
example. For your own sake and for the sake of the good it 
will help you to do, attend to this matter without any delay. It 
is only a small matter of twenty-five cents, but the investment 
will pay you as nothing in this world can. 
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Brother Azarias, notwithstanding his many duties in the class- 
room, is an indefatigable laborer in the cause of higher Catholic 
literature. The Report of the Proceedings of the New York 
Teachers’ Association at their meeting last year contains in full] 
his admirable paper on Church Schools. The Report can be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary, Mr. Welland Hendrick, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. The learned Brother will issue at an early 
date, through the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Phases of 
Thought and Criticism. The latter part of the volume “is oc- 
cupied with an analysis of three of the world’s masterpieces 

De Imitatione Christi, the Divina Commedia, and In Me- 
moriam.”” 

It is announced that Mr. K. W. Barry, who succeeded Mr. 
Lawrence Kehoe as manager of the Catholic Publication Society 
Company, will resign his position on May I. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that Mr. Griffith’s trans- 
lation of the Abbé Fouard’s Life of Jesus, a notice of which 
appeared a few months ago in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, has been 
so successful that the translator has been encouraged to under- 
take another volume of the same author’s series on the Origins 
of the Church. The book is in the printer’s hands and will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. John Hodges, to whose enterprise we are indebted for 
the publication of Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the Eng- 
lish Monasteries and Edward VI, and the Book of Common Prayer, 
as also Dr. Pastor’s History of the Popes, Father O’Reilly’s Essays on 
the Relations of the Church to Society, and other valuable works, 
and of whom Messrs. Benziger Brothers are, we believe, the agents 
for this country, announces a series of biographies to be called 
“ Heroes of the Cross.” The first volumes of this series, to be 
issued immediately, are the Lzfe of St. Gregory the Great, by 
the Right Rev. I. B. Snow, O.S.B., and Christopher Columbus, 
His Life, Labors, and Discoveries, by Mariana Monteiro. Other vol- 
umes are: the Life of Hugh of Avalon, by Canon Perry, and a 
new edition of the Lzfe of St. Stephen Harding, which originally 
appeared in Cardinal Newman’s series of Lives of the English 
Saints. 

Another important work announced by Mr. Hodges is a 
translation of the Benedictine Calendar, a work first published in 
1677. This work is to be issued in twelve monthly parts, with 
fine copies of the original engravings reproduced by the Meisen- 
bach process. 
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The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published : 


Aquinas Ethicus; or, The Moral Teaching of St. Thomas. 
A translation of the principal portions of the second part 
of the Summa Theologica, with notes. By Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. Two vols. 

The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed Thomas More. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., 
etc. 

The Passage of Our Lord to the Father. Conclusion of 
“Life of Our Life.” By Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. New 


volume, Quarterly Series. 
The same company announces: 


A new edition of Rev. H. F. Fairbanks’s Visit to Europe 
and the Holy Land. 

The Spirit of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the French of Rev. Fr. Xavier de Fran- 
ciosi, of the same Society. 

My Zouave. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling, author of “ Roman Vio- 
lets,” etc. 

The Hail Mary, or, Popular Instructions and Considera- 
tions on the Angelical Salutation. By J. P. Val d’Eremao, 
D.D., author of “The Serpent of Eden,” “Keys of 


Peter,” etc. 


This house has in preparation a new edition of the popular 
series of Young Catholic’s Readers, from new plates and with new 
and artistic illustrations by Mr. James Kelly, who has won fame 
both with the pencil and the chisel. In the matter of illustra- 
tion alone this series will be without a peer among readers. 


Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 


Christian Anthropology. By Rev. John Thein. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., 
LL.D. This is the only book on the subject in English, 
we believe, written from a Catholic stand-point. 

A Manual of Political Economy. By Charles S. Devas, 
M.A., Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. This is the last number of the Eng- 
lish Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 

Thirty-two Instructions for the Month of May and the Feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin. Translated from the French by 
Rev. Thomas F. Ward. 
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The Reasonableness of the Practices of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. J. Burke, Chebanse, IIl. 

A Martyr of Our Own Times. From the French of the 
Right Rev. Monsignor D’Hulst, Rector of the Catholic 
Institute, Paris. Edited by Very Rev. J. R. Slattery, 
Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore. With a letter 
of approbation from his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 

Education for the Indian. By Rev. L. B. Palladino, S.J. 

They have in press and in preparation : 

Legends of the Middle Ages. By Henry Wilson. 

Americans and the Roman Question. By Monsignor Joseph 
Schroeder, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. 
A. A. Lambing. 


Four new story-books for the young : 
Olive, and The Little Cakes. From the French. 
Gertrude’s Experience. From the French by Mrs. Mary C. 
Monroe. 
The Bric-a-Brac Dealer. From the French. 
Her Father's Right Hand. From the French. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. By Edward 
Whymper. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN. Translated by Isabel 
F, Hapgood. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

HUMANITY IN ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY GROWTH. By E. Colbert, M.A. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS: An Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A., Lecturer in mental and moral science, Royal Holloway 
College, Egham. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Father Matteo Liberatore, S.J. 
Translated by Edward Heneage Dering, author of “ Freville Chase,” etc. 
London: Art and Book Company (and Leamington) ; New York: Benzi- 
ger Bros., agents. 

THE LIFE OF BLESSED PETER ALOYSIUS MARY CHANEL, MARIST, First 
Martyr of Oceania and Apostle of Futuna. From the French. Edited 
by Basil Tozer. London: Art and Book Company; New York: Benziger 
Bros. 

THE HEIR OF LISCARRAGH. By Victor O’D. Power. London: Art and Book 
Company; New York: Benziger Brothers. 

ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. In two volumes: 
Vol. I. Criticisms on Certain Poets. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 
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GERMANIC ORIGINS: A STUDY IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By Francis B, Gum- 
mere, Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

NoT ON CALVARY: A Layman’s Plea for Meditation on the Temptation in the 
Wilderness. New York: Charles T. Dillingham & Co. 

THE JOURNEY OF THE MAGI KINGS. From the Life of the Blessed Virgin, 
after the Meditations of Sister Anne Catherine Emmefich. Translated 
from the French by George Richardson. London: Art and Book Com- 
pany; New York: Benziger Bros. 

THE TRIAL OF MARGARET BRERETON. By Pleydell North. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

SACERDOS MAXIMUS OMNES CHRISTI JESU MINISTROS VIAM ET VERITATEM 
DOCENS. Auctore Bernadino Aquilante. Romz: Soc. S. Joannis 
Evangelista. New York: Benziger Bros. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES (with an account of its his- 
tory and authenticity). By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; New York: 15 East Sixteenth Street. 

CATECHISM OF SCRIPTURAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. For the use of 
schools. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIETY. Theological Essays by Ed- 
mund J. O’Reilly, S.J. (sometime Professor of Theology in Maynooth Col- 
lege, at St. Beuno’s in North Wales, and in the Catholic University of 
Ireland). Edited, with a biographical notice, by Matthew Russell, S.J. 
London; John Hodges. New York: Benziger Bros., agents. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE HOLy SPIRIT. A paper read before the 
Milwaukee Convocation, at Elkhorn, December 3, 1891. By Edward G. 
Richardson. 

BISHOP VESEY, of Sutton Coldfield and Exeter. By J. R. Willington, M.A, 
London: Art and Book Company; New York: Benziger Bros. 

TRADITIONS. By Joseph Pope. Pamphlet No. 2. The Catholic Truth Society 
of Ottawa. 

THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO EDUCATE ITS CITIZENS. By Rev. W. B. 
Williams. Boston: Beacon Press. 

VOICE.OF THE HIERARCHY. Letters of Approval from Cardinal, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the United States. St Paul: Catholic Truth Society of 
America. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. With an appeal to the medical 
and clerical professions. By John Ellis, M.D. Philadelphia: Hahne- 
mann Publishing House. 

CLAIMS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MAKING OF THE REPUBLIC, 
By his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, D.D. Pamphlet No. 16. St. 
Paul : Catholic Truth Society of America. 

How CHRIST FOUNDED THE CHURCH. By Rev. James L. Meagher, author 
of “ Teaching Truth,” “‘ The Seven Gates of Heaven,” etc. Pamphlet No. 
15. St. Paul: Catholic Truth Society of America. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: Additional Report of the Commissioners of the State 
of New York. Albany: James B. Lyon. 

THE PARENT First: An Answer to Dr. Bouquillon’s Query, “ Education : To 
Whom does it Belong?” By Rev. R. I. Holaind, S.J. Second edition. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 





